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Student groups push voters to polls throughout Election Day, 


then gather in suspense at night 


By TARA BRAILEY and 
GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writers 


Election Day, as it ap- 
proached, was anticipated with 
ferventprepa ration.From phone 
banking for Obama to canvass- 
ing for John McCain, Hopkins 
students worked to piece to- 

sie oecther a 
dedicated 
base for 
their re- 
By spective 

b candi- 

) dates. 
j I n 
addition to 
7 these activi- 
ties, College 
Py Demo- 
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COURTESY OF HUSAIN DANISH 
Valerie Plame Wilson addressed the Hopkins 
community in Shriver Hall last Thurdsay. 


Former CIA 
agent speaks 
about identity 
leak to public 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


Valerie Plame Wilson smiled at the 
crowd of Hopkins students, faculty and 
local residents who had gathered in 
Shriver Hall on Thursday to hear the lat- 
est in the line of Milton S. Eisenhower 
(MSE) Symposium speakers. 

“I have a story to tell you,” she be- 


ae The chuckle that traveled through 
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crats and College Republicans 
co-hosted the Election Watch 
Party with JHU Votes to wrap of 
up the Election Tuesday, which 
all three groups have been 
working 
school year started. 

Together, 
up an election center that of- 
fered students transportation 
to the polls and updates on the 
election throughout the day. 
Students also had the option 
to phone bank with the Col- 
lege Democrats, while other 
students went canvassing in 
Virginia with the College Re- 
publicans. 

“The election center] was 
great and had the highest turn- 
out of any event like it in the 
past. Professors said they had 
never been to a political event 
on campus with such great 
turnout,” 
\, Votes Sophie Shulman said. 

nN The Big Day at Homewood 

' Daniel Barash, president 

of the College Democrats, 
\ reported that throughout 
-\ Election Day the College 
\ Democrats made over 





2,500 


towards since the 
nia. 
the groups set 


won. 
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phone 


calls on behalf 
the Obama 
campaign to the 
battleground 
state Pennsylva- 


“When Obama 
Pennsylvania, it 
was the beginning of a 
great night because a lot 
of our efforts had been fo- 
cused there,” 
“Our main focus has been 
on the swing states. Penn- 
sylvania, with its 21 electoral 
votes, is very important.” 

The groups spread the 
word about the events on 
Election Day through ban- 
ners on the breezeway, 
Flash ads at the library, 
murals, necklaces, mugs 
and flyers. Shulman also 
cited Facebook as an im- 
portant advertising tool. 

The election center pro- 
vided both groups with a site 
from which they could conduct 
their final get-out-the-vote ef- 
forts before the polls closed. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A8& 


Barash said. 
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Obama victory celebration turns ugly alter police’ use 
lorce to disperse ecstatic crowd 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN and 
MING WEN 


News & Features Editors 


Sixteen 


individuals, 
four undergraduates, one graduate 
student and one professor from Hop- 
kins, were taken into custody early 
Wednesday morning after Baltimore 
City Police intervened to break up a 
peaceful 500-person celebration of 
the election results at 33rd and St. 
Paul Streets. 


including 


me,” 


According to witnesses at the 


scene, 


Jeffrey 
sophomore, 


Levine, 
was 


a Hopkins 
walking home 


from an elec- 


tion party 
around 1 a.m. 
when he was 
by 
into 
the lobby of 
the Bradford 
apartments, 
and after con- 
the 
police, he was 


pushed 
police 


fronting 


Tasered. 


“T definitely 
saw him_ be- 
ing Tasered or 


Charles North set for revitalization 


City of Baltimore proposes $1-billion neighborhood renewal 


By MICHAEL FERRANTE 


For the News-Letter 


The City of Baltimore has 
proposed a $1-billion plan to 
revitalize Charles North, the 
neighborhood north of Penn 
Station. 

Within Charles North, the 
district just south of Charles Vil- 
lage, there are a number of arts 
venues frequented by students, 
such as the Charles Theatre and 
The Hexagon. 

Charles North’s_ redevelop- 
ment will introduce nearly 2,000 
residential units, 4,700 parking 
spaces, 300,000 square feet of of- 
fice space, half a million square 
feet in retail space and will re- 
vamp the landmark Penn Sta- 
tion. 

According to Joseph McNeely, 
executive chair of the Central 
Baltimore Partnership (CBP), 
the majority of the funding for 
the various phases and projects 
of the redevelopment will come 
from private investors. 

In the long-term the plan will 
also create an Asia Town and a 
Design Zone in the district. 

Redeveloping the 100-acre 
area, bordered by Penn Station 
to the south, 21st Street to the 
north, Jones Falls Expressway 
to the west and Saint Paul Street 
to the east, will take at least two 
decades. 

The project is broken up into 
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A student from Goucher College (i 
was arrested after celebrating 
Obama's win with Hopkins stu- 
dents and community members. 
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three major phases, 
McNeely said. Some 
projects within the 
first phase might 
take up to five years 
to complete. Others, 
he said, could start 
seeing action within 
the first six months. 

“We want to 
build on the momen- 
tum that’s already 
there,” McNeely 
said. The momen- 
tum building entails bring- 
ing more people into the 
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Penn Station is the first priority in the city’s new plan. 


area. In order to increase foot 
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Private organizations push 
lor college accountability 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Special Editions Editor 


Though Congress has begun 
to address the issues of college 
affordability and financial aid, 
there is no indication that it will, 
in the near future, address the is- 
sue of academic accountability. 

This is in spite of recommen- 
dations of a 2006 commission 
report from the Department of 
Education, which has been ex- 
ploring the idea of evaluating 
colleges through standardized 


testing. 

“This is outside Congress’s 
current scope of interest,” Tony 
Pals, director of Public Infor- 
mation for the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Colleges 
and Universities (NAICU), said. 

In 2006, the Commission 
on the Future of Higher Edu- 
cation issued a report which 
was highly critical of the per- 
formance of America’s col- 
leges and universities. The re- 
port has led some, including 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





* Hopkins students have 
created some buzz on the 
popular Web site 
Juicycampus.com, A6. 

* On-campus dining could 
be dangerous for students 
with food allergies, A3. 
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shocked or whatever they did to him. 
At that point he kind of fell back- 
wards and the police grabbed him 
away into the paddy wagon,” 
Galen Druke, a Hopkins freshman 
who witnessed blue sparks from the 
stun device. 
“He said, 
Josh Furor, a friend of Levine 
who was present, said. “I definitely 
heard a Taser gun. I am 100 per- 
cent sure I heard a Taser go off.” 
CONTINUED ON Pace A5 
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The Carey Business School will offer a full-time MBA program beginning in fall 2010 


Carey Business School to 
oller masters program 


WALLACE FENG 
Staff W riter 


Johns Hopkins University’s 
Carey Business School plans to 
launch a full-time MBA program 
for graduate students in 2010. 

The Carey Business School, 
which was established last year af- 
ter the School of Professional Stu- 
dents in Business and Education 
became two separate departments, 
currently offers most of its MBA 
programs on a part-time basis. 

“The only full-time MBA pro- 
gram right now is the MBA/MPH 
degree which is in conjunction 
with the Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health,” said Patrick Ercolano, 
the Communication Associate for 
the Carey Business School. 

This will change in the near 
future. The new MBA program, 
which is set to be implemented by 
Hopkins in fall 2010 and will be 
accepting students in the spring 
2010, promises to be ground- 
breaking and unique. 

“The new MBA program will 
be unlike any that currently ex- 
ists in the world. It will be a 
two-year full-time residency pro- 
gram designed to grow ethically 
[aware] entrepreneurial manag- 
ers to thrive in a complex global 
economy,” Phil Phan, professor 
and Vice Dean of the Carey Busi- 
ness School, wrote in an e-mail. 

“The name for the program is 
the Johns Hopkins Carey Busi- 
ness School Global MBA,” Ercol- 
ano said. 

Currently there is a large va- 
riety of MBA degrees at Hop- 
kins. According to the Carey 
Business School Web site, Hop- 
kins awards part-time MBAs 
in Life Sciences, Organization 
Development, Medical Servic- 
es Management, MBA/ MSN 
Nursing, MBA/MA in Govern- 
ment, MBA/MA in Communi- 
cation and MBA/MS in Biotech- 
nology. 

Hopkins has historically offered 
business programs part-time. 

“For the past century, Hop- 
kins has been offering business 
education to part-time students,” 
Ercolano said. 

“Business degrees at Hopkins 
have been largely pursued by 
people who are already profes- 
sionals,” Ercolano said. “Those 
professionals dont have time for 
a full-time education.” 

The new full-time degree is 
aimed at a different group. In ad- 
dition to teaching students tradi- 
tional MBA courses like market- 
ing and advertising, professors 
at the Carey Business School 
will also emphasize the effects 
of science, technology and other 
branches of academics on busi- 
ness. One of the most important 
aspects of the Global MBA pro- 
gram is its focus on many inter- 
disciplinary areas. 

“The core MBA knowledge 
will still be in the program. It is 
still an MBA, but it will be deliv- 
ered by multidisciplinary teach- 
ing teams consisting of world 
renowned researchers, and prac- 
ticed faculty with deep experi- 
ence,” Phan wrote. 

The new MBA curriculum 
will be rigorous, but ultimately 
worthwhile to those pursuing 
a career in business. In the first 
year of the Global MBA residen- 
cy, students will learn the basics 
of business. 

“Students will take six-year- 
long modules designed around 

the growth cycle of the first year 
(emergence, growth, maturity, 
renewal and change, managing 
across boundaries, technology 
commercialization) into which 
business tools, concepts and skills 
will be delivered in a multidisci- 
plinary fashion, according to the 
managerial tasks facing leaders 
such as acquiring and managing 
money, acquiring and managing 
people, acting ethically, manag- 
ing conflict, managing risk and 
so forth,” Phan wrote. 
In the next year, students are 


expected to study certain busi- 
ness sectors and incorporate the 
tools they learned the first year 
into their studies. 

“Students have the opportuni- 
ty to specialize in high-demand 
industry verticals, such as phar- 
maceuticals and biotechnology, 
information and communications 
technology, finance and banking 
and health care,” 
“They combine these verticals 
with deep knowledge in market- 
ing, finance, corporate venture or 
human resources.” 

Furthermore, during 
residency, students will spend 
time working with real world 
businesspeople to find solutions 
to economic problems. 

“The formal curriculum is 
fused to a number of required 


Phan wrote. | 


their | 


extracurricular activities, such as | 


the Carey International Humane 
Project, which will partner small 
teams with students from public 
health, nursing, medicine, engi- 
neering and so on, for short over- 
seas assignments where Hop- 


kins has humanitarian projects | 


around the world,” Phan wrote. 


The key goal behind Hopkins’s | 


Global MBA program is to produce 
businesspeople who are going to 
be actively engaging the world. 

“The end result is an MBA 
who can manage and thrive in 
uncertainty, find opportunity 
in crisis, is supremely confi- 
dent of their technical skills in 
a functional discipline and has 
deep insight into one or more 
21* century industries,” Phan 
wrote. 

Hopkins’s MBA program will 
be competing with the top ten 
MBA programs in the country 
and expects to be highly selec- 
tive. Phan anticipates an entering 
class of 80 students with a stream 
of 160 students per year, after its 
inaugural class. 

“Especially in this time, with 
all the challenges confronting 
the world — problems about the 
environment, health and wealth 
— the idea behind the new Hop- 
kins MBA program is to create an 
individual with business skills 


to address problems around the | 


world,” Ercolano said. “That's 
what the word ‘Global’ in our 
MBA degree is about.” 


| 
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MSE Library expands access in electronic offerings 


llopkins follows national trend in online accessiblility with digitization of older materials 


THOMAS DANNER 
Staff Writer 


Libraries across the nation are 
digitizing their holdings to pre- 
serve aged books and to provide 
patrons with convenient, 24-hour 
access. 

Following this trend, Home- 
wood’s Milton S. Eisenhower 
library (MSEL) is expanding its 
online offerings. 

Elizabeth Mengel, Head of 
Library Services and Collec- 
tions, stated two major reasons 
for providing more information 
online: accessibility and preser- 
vation. 

“[Accessibility] was  defi- 
nitely a huge motivation for do- 
ing it, but the other really big 
one was the preservation issue 
— Being able to preserve that 
content in a way so that you 
actually can use it years from 
now,” she said. 

According to Mengel, the li- 
brary currently provides over 
700,000 electronic books and ap- 
proximately 56,000 periodical 
and journal subscriptions. 

In comparison with other col- 
leges’ libraries — Brown Uni- 
versity provides access to 40,000 





source. 

Many of the older books in the 
Hopkins collections are “brittle 
books.” 

Books are often wrapped in 
cellophane for protection and 
require a librarian’s assistance to 
open. 

“What happened is that back 
in the mid 1800s, paper started 
being produced with greater 
acidity,” Mengel said. “As that 
paper gets older, it starts falling 
apart.” 

Mengel pointed out the ma- 
chine’s usefulness in preserving 
these fragile books. 

“We're doing a project now 
where we're looking at the 
books that we have in the public 
domain: books that were pub- 
lished before 1923. Generally 
they’re in pretty bad shape, so 
we're starting to digitize those 
with the Kirtas machine,” she 
said. 

Books with copyrights after 
1923 require the publisher's per- 
mission to copy. 

Mengel noted that finding 
the original publishers and ob- 
taining their permission has 
often proved prohibitively dif- 
ficult. 





online journals Afterthe pre- 
and _newspa- ¥ bigs 1923 books have 
pers and well We've put this in been digitized, 
over 100,000 place to forma way Mengel hoped 
Secreto mie to move on to 
books, while for students and other library 
Duke Univer- : buildings. 
sity subscribed faculty to influence “Once we 
to about 35,000 ; et through 
electronic se- the de of Proleets a [the MSEZ], 
rials last year that we do. we'll probably 
— Hopkins is move the ma- 
on the fiche — Davi REYNOLDs, chine to the 
of digitizing its ~~ NMVANAGER OF SCHOLARLY Library _ Ser- 
library’s hold- vices Center 
ings. DIGITAL INITIATIVES and start using 
Hopkins that as a way 
students can to preserve the 


access these MSEL resources 


| through computers connected 


to the campus network and 
from home with a free proxy 
program available from the In- 
formation Technology depart- 
ment. 

The MSEL currently has sever- 
al digitization projects underway. 

It recently completed scan- 
ning nearly 1800 James Burney 
antislavery pamphlets. 

The library has also pur- 
chased a Kirtas machine, which 
automatically turns and photo- 
graphs the pages of books for 
digitization. 

Mengel noted that the MSEL 
has just begun using the Kirtas 
machine to digitize books. 

The machine places the books 
in the library’s repository and 
then links the electronic book 
back to the library catalog. When 
a patron searches for a book in 
the library catalog, if that book 
has been digitized, the page will 


provide a link to the-online re- 


contents of the material there,” 
she said. 

David Reynolds, Manager 
of Scholarly Digital Initiatives, 
mentioned the Sheridan Librar- 
ies’ involvement with the Ro- 
man de la Rose digital library 
project, a coordinated effort 
with the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale de France. 

According to Reynolds, Roman 
de Ia Rose is one of the most impor- 
tant medieval allegories from the 
era. 

“We started out with about a 
half a dozen of these digitized 
manuscripts that we don’t own, 
but that we contracted with oth- 
er digitized libraries,” he said. 
“Now, we've built this new li- 
brary, and we actually have 100 
to 150 versions of [the manu- 
scripts] coming next year.” 

Reynolds also noted that this 
spring, per the graduate board’s 
mandate, the MSEL would assist 
with the inclusion of graduate 
students’ dissertations into a re- 
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The MSE Library is following a national trend of digitization of sources to facilitate 
student and faculty research while preserving rare books and documents. 


pository called JScholarship. 

In order to best utilize the 
library’s resources and provide 
the resources most in demand, 
administrators founded a Digi- 
tal Collections Implementation 
Team to take suggestions for 
new digitization projects from 
students, faculty and subject li- 
brarians. 

“We've put this in place to 
form a way for students and 
faculty to influence the type of 
projects that we do,” Reynolds 
said. 

Reynolds suggested that on- 
line resources provided a unique 
opportunity for scholars from 
around the world. 

“In the past, scholars would 
actually have had to travel to 
these places to take a look at 
these manuscripts,” he said. 
“Now, they can look at numer- 
ous versions of them, all from the 
comfort of their living room or 
office.” 

This increased accessibility 
could prove valuable for students 
who find it inconvenient to make 
a trip to the library and for dis- 
abled students who might have 
trouble accessing some of the 
library’s resources. 

The MSEL already provides 
services to help students with 
disabilities, including resource 
retrieval, document delivery 
and online renewal of books. 
Soon these students might be 
able to access the information 
that they need with the click of 
a mouse. 

Dr. Richard J. Sanders, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Student Dis- 
ability Services, cited the advan- 
tages of having a text available on 
the computer. 

“Once something is in a digi- 
tal format, then there’s lots of 
software that can be used to put 
that into a format that’s accessible 
for people with different kinds of 
disabilities,” he said. 

Sanders noted that the Uni- 
versity has programs that can 
enlarge and read texts out 
loud. 

He also said that the ability to 


highlight words on the screen can 
help students with reading dis- 
abilities like dyslexia better un- 
derstand passages from the text. 

“1 think that they are thinking 
a lot about what they can do to be 
accessible to everyone,” he said. 
“It sounds like a step in the right 
direction.” 

Hopkins students also sup- 
ported the library’s digitization 
projects. 

Matthew Holtzman, a gradu- 
ate student of philosophy, noted 
that it would be convenient to 
have a machine that would al- 
low students to create PDF files 
directly from books that they are 
using. 

However, he also felt that the 
library's efforts would be valu- 
able. 

“It sounds like a _ good 
idea, especially with some 
of the more valuable books,” 
Holtzman said. “If they could 
make some of their special col- 
lections books available online, 
that would be great, since it is a 
bit of a hassle to go in, request 
the books and wait for them to 
be delivered.” 

Freshmen Sodanin  Sieng 
and Thao Nguyen were also 
enthused about the library’s ef- 
forts. 

“Looking at the computer 
screen and having it available on 
the Internet will be convenient,” 
Sieng said. 

“I think it’s more convenient 
because a lot of people can use 
it at the same time, since more 
people have access to it. I think it 
sounds like a good idea,” Nguy- 
en said. 

Despite the increasing shift 
toward digitization, Mengel felt 
that there would still be a need 
for print and libraries for that 
print to reside in. 

“Even if you've been able to 
look through the digital content, 
you're still going to need to actu- 
ally pick it up and see how it’s 
put together,” she said. “There's 
an importance in how that book 
was made and how it was part of 
history.” 
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(rganizations push for accountability in higher education 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
Margaret Spelling, the Secretary 
of Education, to recommend that 
a No College Left Behind Act, 
similar to the No Child Left Be- 
hind (NCLB) Act passed in 2001, 
be enacted in order to increase 
the accountability of higher edu- 
cation institutions. 

Though the issue was discussed 
for some time in Congress, no leg- 
islation came out of the debate. 

“At this point in time, No Col- 
lege Left Behind is a dead issue,” 
Pals said. 

With the passage last sum- 
mer of the new Higher Education 
Opportunity Act, a few small 
changes in the law have resulted 
in changes to the accreditation 
process that might affect issues of 
accountability and assessment. 

But with the growing issue of 
college affordability and accessi- 
bility, accountability has remained 
a largely ignored issue. The grow- 
ing unpopularity of No Child Left 
Behind has left some with ques- 
tions of whether instituting a simi- 
lar system for universities would 
be a wise decision. 

“An NCLB in higher education 
would be ludicrous,’ said Cliff 
Adelman, Senior Associate for the 
Institute for Higher Education Poli- 
cy. “All students in elementary and 
secondary schools cover basically 
the same subjects. Not so in higher 
education. And a larger chunk of 
higher education is private than is 
the case for schools.” | 


Administrators at Hopkins of- 
fered similar criticisms. 

“T think this would be difficult 
if not impossible to do given the 
broad diversity of the curricu- 
lum,” Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell wrote in an e-mail. 

Others have argued that Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction and can- 
not access the aca- 
demic performance 
of higher education 
institutions. 

“The only way 
Congress can hold 
universities and col- 
leges accountable is 
with regards to their 
use of federal funds. 
In the terms of hold- 
ing them account- 
able with regards to 
academic standards, 
that might be out- 
side the jurisdiction 
of Congress,” said 
Delicia Reynolds, 
Legislative Coun- 
cil to Congressman 
John Sarbanes of Maryland. 

Critics have argued that that 
a standardized testing format for 
colleges, similar to that mandated 
by NCLB, would hurt institutions 
in the long run. They fear that 
while institutions will be forced 
to administer exams, proper 
funding will not be provided to 
help them meet the standards set 
by the Federal government. 

“Some state legislators think 


& 





COURTESY OF TOWNSEND PRESS 
Margaret Spelling supported a program 
similar to NCLB for higher education. 


this is a good idea and I think a few 
people in the department of edu- 
cation agree,” said Deborah Hum- 
phreys, Vice President for Commu- 
nications and Public Affairs of the 
Association of American Colleges 
and Universitys (AAC&U). 

Many universities and colleg- 
es have already begun to admin- 
ister standard- 
ized exams. 

Over 200 
institutes cur- 
rently use 
the Colle- 
giate Learn- 
ing Assess- 
ment (CLA), 
developed by 
the Rand Cor- 
poration and 
administered 
by the Coun- 
cil for Aid to 
Education. 

The test at- 
tempts to mea- 
sure reasoning 
and communi- 
cation skills through a combination 
of writing prompts and open-end- 
ed questions. But not all have been 
sold on the utility of the CLA. 

“The CLA and similar tests have 
been sold to colleges with dubious 
value-added formula based on a 
volunteer sample of 100 test-tak- 
ers, with performance regressed 
on SAT/ACT scores to produce a 
simple metric of ‘learning, e.g. 1.26 
of a Standard Deviation improve- 


ment, and the assumption that the 
institution is responsible for all of 
that change, even if the student 
attended two other schools.for 31 
credits or has 2 kids and 2 jobs,” 
said Adelman. “The assumption is 
ludicrous! But it’s easy, and that’s 
why schools have bought it.” 

At this time, Hopkins has no 
plans to administer the CLA to 
the student body. 

In December 2007, the Volun- 
tary System of Accounting (VSA) 
project, a collaborative effort be- 
tween the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU) and the National As- 
sociation of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC), 
created College Portrait, an online 
data base where public, four-year 
institutions can provide vital in- 
formation about their institutions. 

The profiles include fairly 
common information including 
statistics on the student body and 
figures on college costs. 

However, the program also 
includes a new method for mea- 
suring graduation and retention 
rates. More importantly, the proj- 
ect requires that participating 
institutes administer standard- 
ize tests to a small pool of stu- 
dents and release test results as 
a means of measuring academic 
performance and learning. 

At this point, no private insti- 
tutions have taken part in Col- 
lege Portrait or the VSA. 

While the issue of college ac- 


~~ 


countability has received little 
attention from Congress, state 
legislatures have begun taking 
up the issue. 

“Right now, there is no plan for 
a version of No Child Left Behind 
for higher education and I wouldn't 
expect anything like that to be 
Proposed in the next few years, 
but issues of accountability and 
assessment continue to be debated 
especially in statehouses around 
the country,” Humphreys said. 


Some have proposed that a 
European model known as the 
Bologna Process be applied in the 
United States. Under this frame- 
work, states would set their own 
standards for evaluation to see if 
colleges and universities satisfy 
pre-determined national _ stan- 
dards. 

Despite the concerns ex- 
pressed by Congress on the issue 
of accountability, some believe it 
is a null point. 

_ “There is no consumer demand 
for learning assessment data,” 
Pals said. “We have done focus 
groups across the country and at 
no point has any one ask for such 
data. Frankly, I don’t know if it 
woul matter that much to most 
high school students.” 

Administrators at Hopkins 
agree. According to Boswell, 
there is no demand for learning 
assessment data by prospective | 
college stud ml _) 

“Not that I am aware of,” Bo- | 
swellsaid. 
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Students gel credil 


By LAU mee 
For the News-Letter 


Che Community Based | earn- 
Ing Initiative, led by the Center 
tor Social Concern (CSC), has 
finalized plans to begin offer- 
ing community serviced-based 
courses for academic credit 
hough leaders of the Initiative 
have not vet set specific course de- 
Scriptions or a time frame for the 
project, they say each course will 
incorporate community service 
and Baltimore-based learning 

“This e xperiential learning 
enriches the academic portion of 
the course. In this way, Hopkins 
students not only gain intellec- 
tually and implement textbook 
theory in real-life situations, but 
they also become socially 
aware and develop a better un- 
derstanding of the community in 
which they live,” Tiffany Chen, a 
senior involved in developing the 
Initiative, said. 

According to members of the 
CSC, there is student demand for 
these types of courses at Home 
wood. 


more 


“I consider the best classes | 
have taken at Hopkins to be the 
ones that have had applications 





began by con- 


tacting peer in- 


stitutions such 
as Princeton 
Loyola and Yale, 
and finding out 


how they instat- 


ed community 
based learning 
programs on 
their campuses 

The students ; 
decided that 1 
they wanted 
Hopkins to of- 
fer three to five d 
community- 
based learning 
courses, and 


they began writ- 


ing proposals for formal review. 

[he proposals were reviewed 
by several committees, Dean 
Paula Burger and the Student 
Government Association. Af- 


ter a positive reception, the CSC 
decided to hire an AmeriCorps 
VISTA, Lisa Morris, to help im- 
plement the program. 

“There are so many things go- 
ing on around campus — there 
are sO many issues and prob- 
lems in Baltimore. Then there is 
Hopkins, which can serve as a 





to meet commu- —— E huge resource 
nity needs. I feel to. help solve 
like we are given It is a win-win these prob- 
this opportunity _. - lems. This is 
to be in college situation because one way that 
in order to give the student cets we can connect 
back to society,” y 2 the campus 
senior Jerome Experience, and the and the com- 
Brown said. ain Queen rate {b's munity and 
The idea for COMmunity gets aid. peace 
community- — LisA Morris, efit to both,” 
based learning Morris said. 
path anreecd se AmeriCorrs VISTA Currently 
spring of 2007 the founders of 
when the CSC's this _ initiative 
Student Advocacy Board be- are looking to provide support for 


gan discussing service-learning 
courses. 

With the goal of coupling aca- 
demics with community involve- 
ment, several students set out to 
research service learning at other 
institutions. 

Sarah Valverde, a senior politi- 
cal science major, was one of the 
students involved in the research 
process. Valverde said the Board 
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faculty and students looking to 
create and run community-based 
learning courses. 

Morris explained that the next 
big step will be to create a com- 
munity-based learning working 
group to work out the details of 
the program. 

“The plan is to create a pro- 
gram that will connect faculty 
and students with community 
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COURTESY OF LYDIA ALCOCK 


loshua Loveall works with the Pet & Animal Welfare Society 


service organizations in order to 
foster academics as well as fill a 
community need,” 

“We want to meet some real so- 
Itisa 
win-win situation because the stu- 


she said. 
cial needs here in Baltimore. 


dent gets experience and the com- 
munity gets aid,” Morris said. 

Hopkins already offers a few 
courses with community service 
The French Teach- 
ing Internship offers students the 
chance to help teach fourth and 
fifth graders at a local elementary 
school, Practicum in Community 
Health Care allows students to 
participate in health service in- 
tervention programs, and the 
Student Outreach Resource Cen- 
ter, at Hopkins’s East. Baltimore 
campuses, provides support for 
community outreach and ser- 
vice-learning opportunities at 
the schools of Medicine, Nursing 
and Public Health. 

“We are hoping to build upon 
things we already have here at 
Hopkins — Practicums, commu- 
nity service organizations and 
partnerships,” Morris said. 

According to Brown, this Ini- 
tiative, if successful, will let stu- 
dents make changes in Baltimore 
in a way that benefits their educa- 
tion, rather than distracting from 
it. 


components. 


“Personally, I think we are ata 
point where we can step into his- 
tory. These are the kinds of class- 
es that will allow us to do that,” 
Brown said. 
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Jor community service (ily to develop Charles North, Penn Station 


Multi-decade plan hopes to make “heart of city” more attractive to residents and tourists 





CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
traffic the “negative reputation of 
North Avenue” must be reversed, 
according to documents released 
by the planners. 


“Seed projects,” which are 
small-scale, inexpensive _ ini- 
tiatives, are intended to help 


Charles North and North Avenue 
be viewed in a positive light. 
Certain seeds will be sown in 
the very early stages of the proj- 
ect. These include: developing the 
“Charles at North Avenue Fairs,” 
which will be a series of street 
fairs held on North Avenue, re- 
opening the Parkway Theatre 
and remodeling the former Bank 
of America Building into a “Chi- 
nese Landmark Restaurant.” 
While some seeds will 
sown north of Penn Station, the 
nearly 100-year-old train station 
is still the main focus of the first 
phase because there are a num- 
“concerned stakeholders 
[in its redevelopment], including 
Amtrak,” according to the docu- 


be 


| ments released by the planners. 





| a hotel and an additional 
| tique” hotel in Penn Station itself. 


Penn Station, which is consid- 
ered the “entrance to the heart of 
the city,” according to the docu- 
ments, will undergo a series of 
renovations that will make it more 
amenable to the passenger-public. 

New amenities would include 
additional parking spaces, includ- 


| ing a robotic garage for longer 


stays, the construction of a new 
concourse to include shops and 
“bou- 


In the current economic situa- 
tion, there may be doubts as to the 
plan's viability. However, McNeely 
remains optimistic about the plan- 
ners’ ability to find investors. If 
anything, he said, “the economy 
is giving [the planners] breath- 
ing space.” He thinks the current 


| economic situation will help curb 
speculation on the projects. 


According to Philip Loheed, 
principal for BIA+, the Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts-based 


| architecture firm in charge of 


| the Charles North Vision Plan, 





the economy does play a role in 
how much support the city will 
provide. Loheed added that the 
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With Amtrak 


speed at which Charles North re- 
vitalizes relies on how the own- 
ers of the properties in the district 
respond to the proposed plan. 

“The really good thing about 
Charles North is the players 
who are involved,” Loheed said. 
These players are various prop- 
erty owners in the Charles North 
area. Their reported interest 
makes “land assembly” an “eas- 
ily doable process,” Loheed said. 

Loheed stressed that after the 
first phase of development, the 
involvement of young people be- 
comes key. The way to get young 
people interested in the plan 
is to include an environmental 
consciousness. This conscious- 
ness manifests itself in the plan’s 
stress on creating sustainable 
buildings. 

“Sustainability is important 
for maintaining the creative com- 
ponent of the neighborhood,” 
Loheed said. Young people, ac- 
cording to Loheed, are more 
concerned with environmental 
causes and the sustainability 
makes Charles North more at- 
tractive to them. 

The design plan stresses the 
construction of sustainable build- 
ings and retrofitting old build- 
ings to be as environmentally 
sustainable as possible. 

City Council President Steph- 


suppport, Penn Station will gain parking spaces, shops and a hotel. 


anie Rawlings-Blake wishes to 
hear the community’s opinions 
on the proposal in an upcoming 
public forum, according to Ryan 
O'Doherty, director of Policy 
Communications for the Council 
President. 

According to  O/’Doherty, 
Rawlings-Blake thinks the plan 
is “a good starting point.” He 
added that there does seem to be 
a “broad level of support in the 
community.” 

“It will be good for the com- 
munity as long as they talk to it 
[the community],” senior Lak- 
shmi Muthu said about the plan. 
“IT suppose more business is not 
a bad thing, as long as they do it 
slowly,” she said. 

According to the City of Bal- 
timore’s press release, MICA, 
Goldseker and University of Bal- 
timore are a few of the institu- 
tions responsible for raising the 
initial $150,000 to fund the de- 
sign of the plan. 

Members of the CBP, “a col- 
laboration between institutions, 
community organizations, stake- 
holders and local governments, 
according to CBP’s Web site,” in- 
clude Hopkins, MICA, University 
of Baltimore and the Goldseker 
Foundation. President William 
Brody sits on the Advisory Selec- 
tion Committee for Goldseker. 





Few options for students with allergies in FEC 


By POOJA SHAN 
Staff Writer 


When freshman Vivi Machi 
wants a cookie at the Fresh Food 
Café (FFC), she reaches over the 
stack of peanut butter cookies 
and tries to find a chocolate chip 
cookie untouched by the others. 
She knows she’s taking a risk, but 
her EpiPen is close at hand if she 
needs it. 

Machi has an anaphylactic al- 
lergy to peanuts, the second most 
common food allergen in the 
United States after shellfish. 

As a freshman, Machi is re- 
quired to purchase a dining plan 
that includes meals at the Fresh 
Food Café, the primary freshman 
dining facility, in addition to din- 
ing dollars, which can be 
used at various dining 
venues on campus. 

Neither Aramark, the 
dining provider for Hop- 
kins since July 2006, nor 
JHU Housing and Din- 
ing has explicit policies 
regarding students with 
allergies. 

According to Dave 
Furhman, the director of 
Dining Programs at Hop- 
kins, dining services do 
their best to accommo- 
date the special needs of 
all students who dine at 
campus facilities. 

“We design our menus to ap- 
peal to the most students and to 
ensure that we have sufficient va- 
riety and options for everyone,” 
he said. 

However, for some students 


‘with severely limiting allergies 


and food intolerances, the op- 
tions provided by campus dining 
facilities are not quite adequate. 

Freshman Lauren Brown has a 
wheat intolerance, which prevents 
her from eating most flour and 
grain-based foods. After dining 
at the FFC for the first few weeks 
of the semester, Brown found that 
her frequent trips to the salad bar 
were becoming dull. 

“It’s easy enough to get sick of 
the [food at the] FFC when you 
eat there everyday,” Brown said. 
“But I have a more limited selec- 
tion than most people, so I got 
sick of it especially fast.” 


Brown approached JHU Din- 
ing to request a change in her cur- 
rent meal plan, which includes 14 
meals per week ant 200 dining 
dollars per semester. She felt that 
fewer meal swipes and more din- 
ing dollars would allow her to 
find better dining options due to 
her wheat intolerance. However, 
the change was not made. 

“The response I got [from Din- 
ing] was that the most important 
thing is for all freshmen to eat to- 
gether,” Brown said. 

Furhman acknowledged that 
one of Dining’s goals is to give 
all students the same communal 
dining experience, even those 
with special dietary needs. 

“We work very hard to offer 
the broadest variety for every 
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Dining's goal to provide social experience limits food options. 


student, including those with 
food sensitivities and allergies,” 
Furhman said. “If they aren’t 
finding what they need based 
on their dietary needs, we try to 
give it to them.” 

According to Furhman, there 
are steps students with allergies 
are encouraged to take to become 
familiar with the menu. Any stu- 
dents who identify themselves as 
having a food sensitivity or allergy 
can be introduced to the head of 
the culinary staff in that facility. 

“The staff at Nolan’s and FFC 
are aware of what ingredients 
are in the foods they serve, but 
students are encouraged to meet 
with the head chef so they know 
who they can use as a resource for 
definitive information,” he said. 

So far this year, four freshmen 
have approached Dining with 
concerns regarding their food 


allergies, according to Furhman. 
These students have met with the 
head chef in the FFC to discuss 
any questions they had. In these 
meetings, the head chef points 
out certain “safe zones” in the 
dining facility, so the students 
know which areas may pose risks 
based on their specific allergy or 
food sensitivity. 

Brown was invited to meet 
with the head chef at the FFC to 
talk about her dining options with 
regard to her wheat intolerance. 
However, she believes that her 
dietary restrictions would not be 
eased by discussing what she can 
and cannot eat, since wheat is an 
ingredient that she can easily spot 
in foods. Her difficulty is finding 
enough options in the FFC that do 
not include wheat. 

Machi has not sought 
out the help of the staff at 
the FFC in regard to her 
peanut allergy. 

“I feel like it depends 
on self-intuition and being 
aware of what your body 
can tolerate,’ Machi said. 

However, Machi does 
not share Brown’s senti- 
ment that her choices are 
limited due to her pea- 
nut allergy. According 
to Furhman, with the ex- 
ception of sealed peanut 
butter cups, no peanuts 
are served at the FFC. 
One reason for this is to reduce 
the opportunities for contamina- 
tion with foods that contain pea- 
nut products. 

Machi was also not aware that 
she had the option to approach 
JHU Dining to discuss her dining 
options with the chef at the FFC. 

According to Brown, these ac- 
commodations for students with 
allergies are not well publicized. 

“You really need to seek it 
out yourself and be proactive,” 
Brown said. 

Though allergy accommoda- 
tions are not explicitly publicized, 
Furhman said that the JHU Din- 
ing brochure mentions that din- 
ing will work with all students to 
accommodate their needs. 

“At the end of the day, the re- 
sponsibility falls on whoever is 
dining to self-identify their needs 
to the staff,” Furhman said. 
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Druke Was also arrested after 
Saying to police, “My friend was 
arrested trying to get into his 
apartment. If it’s illegal to try to 
get into your apartment, then I’m 
guilty as well, so arrest me.” 

_ Druke recounted that a po- 
lice officer told him he would be 
spending the night in a cell with 
rapists. 

__ Four additional Hopkins-af- 
filiated individuals were also ar- 
rested. 

Professor Aaron Goodfellow 
and graduate student Bhrigupati 
Singh, both of the Anthropology 
Department at Hopkins, were ap- 
prehended when returning from 
an election night party. 

“We were standing on the 
sidewalk, literally watching the 
crowd. We'd never seen anything 
like that at Hopkins. We wanted 
to see what was happening. | 
was speaking to a couple of stu- 
dents and I turned around and 
next thing I know there were 20 
cops and I was pushed in a van,” 
Singh said. 

Goodfellow said he only tried 
to intervene when he saw Singh 
being “plucked out of the crowd.” 

“We were so excited to be a 
part of something so momen- 
tous, especially on the Hopkins 
campus where these things don't 
usually happen. It was exuber- 
ant, exciting, until [Singh] was 
grabbed, I tried to intervene and 
that was it for me — I was cuffed 
and thrown into the paddy wag- 
on,” he said. 

The assembled crowd had 
been nonviolent and largely in a 
celebratory mood, according to 
Druke. 

“I would say that hostility 
would be the last word regarding 
what happened last night until 
the police were hostile toward 
us,” Druke said. 

“There is no reason why any- 
one should think it was a violent 
crowd; it was people celebrating 
democracy,” astudent who wished 
to remain anonymous said. 

Community liaison Carrie 
Bennett echoed these sentiments 
about the initial atmosphere of 
the gathering. 

“By no means was this a riot. 
This was a happy celebration. 
Windows weren’t smashed and 
things weren’t thrown; it was just 
a large exuberant group that got 
out of hand,” she said. 

Sophomore Harry Laverty was 
caught posing for a picture near a 
police officer and was arrested. 

Laverty said he had heard 
several police warnings and was 
about to head home when he de- 
cided to have a picture taken in 





the midst of the commotion. 

“It was still a joyous gather- 
ing, even when the police started 
herding everyone, so I went to 
pose for a picture — but I sup- 
pose it looked like I was trying to 
stop the flow of traffic, so all of 
a sudden I was snatched and my 
hands were tied,” he said. : 

The fourth Hopkins student 
to be arrested was a senior who 
wished to remain anonymous. 
The student said that, like Laver- 
ty and Levine, he was merely try- 
ing to make his way home when 
the police detained him. 

“Twas standing on the corner 
of the sidewalk when an officer 
came up to my friends and me 
and said ‘We want you to leave 
now.’ I looked him in the eye and 
said ‘I want to leave, but you guys 
are blocking my way home.’ The 
officer said ‘That’s enough from 
you,’ and he just grabbed me by 
the neck and pushed me down 
and handcuffed me,” he said. 

Baltimore City Police officers 
declined to comment on the ar- 
rests, but spokesperson Sterling 
Clifford said he believed each de- 
tainment to be justified. 

Clifford confirmed that a taser 
was deployed on one student, but 
said that the student had defied 
the officers’ efforts to tame the 
crowd. 

“T can’t go into a lot of detail, 
but the officers who were there 
were dealing with a large crowd 
of people, asking them to dis- 
perse. Fifteen people had to be 
taken into custody and one re- 
sisted to the point where he had 
to be subdued,” Clifford said. 

Each detainee asserted that 
they were not 
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in mind,” Clifford said. 

Baltimore City Police took 
steps to make their intentions 
clear, repeatedly warning stu- 
dents to get off the streets in 
cooperation with Bennett, who 
described students’ reactions to 
her efforts to move them off the 
street. 

“At first I felt the City Police 
were being very lenient. We were 
trying to hold students back from 
the streets while traffic lights 
were changing, but increasingly 
we couldn't stop them; there was 
a lot of banging on the cars,” Ben- 
nett said. 

None of the individuals in- 
terviewed could recall the exact 
point at which the street-side cel- 
ebration became a confrontation 
with the police officers, but all at- 
tested to the fact that the officers 
issued several warnings to flee 
the streets, beginning at around 
1:30 a.m. and growing increasing- 
ly insistent until the last detainee 
was taken away around 2 a.m. 

According to Clifford, the po- 
lice were on the scene two hours 
before arrests took place. 

“We received] a half-dozen 
calls from residents in the area. 
The arrests took place around 2 
a.m., the first officers arrived af- 
ter midnight,” he said. 

Timestamps from photos tak- 
en by News-Letter photographers, 
however, indicated that the first 
police arrived on the scene at 1:10 
a.m. 

“The Lieutenant on duty came 
up to me and said ‘These people 
have got to get out of the street.’ I 
tried walking amongst them and 
yelling, many looked directly af- 

ter me and said 
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that he believed 
the police must have been acting 
with “extreme discretion,” and 
that the detainee’s views of the 
event may have been distorted. 
“Tt is not at all uncommon for 
people who have had uncomfort- 
able run-ins with police to offer 
a different version of events ... 
but it is important to note that 
this was a large crowd and an 
unruly situation, and the officers 
who were there must have been 
behaving with the interests of 
the Charles Village community 


sued four verbal 
warnings using a PA system, but 
these went largely unheeded. 

“It reaches a point when the 
people who live here have a right 
to call [us] and the hospital has a 
right to function and the people 
who want to pass through the 
neighborhood have the right to 
operate their vehicles,” Clifford 
said. 

“In my opinion, the police 
were really kind to give the crowd 
blocking a major city intersection 
about 30 minutes to celebrate, as 





much of the city was, but eventu- 
ally it’s got to stop,” Bennett said. 

Finally, the police took more 
forceful action. In groups of ap- 
proximately seven to 10 officers, 
they closed ranks with mem- 
bers of the crowd and physically 
forced them from the sidewalks, 
away from the intersection of 
33rd and St. Paul Streets. Accord- 
ing to students present, officers 
said “leave or get arrested,” “you 
heard it straight from me, go 
home” and “clear the area or go 
to jail.” 

“The police became very ag- 
gressive, they rushed the crowd 
at one point, and then it was like 
a toggle switch flipped and they 
started arresting people — they 
said disperse, disperse, but [those 
people] were boxed in,” Goodfel- 
low said. 

According to Bennett, the vis- 
ibly agitated crowd called the 
police officers “fascists” and said 
“this isn’t what we voted Obama 
in for.” 

“(These were] heat of the mo- 
ment declarations people came 
up with to justify not wanting to 
leave — those who didn’t go, who 
kept turning around and chal- 
lenging the police officers, those 
people ended up on the ground 
being arrested,” Bennett said. 

The amount of time elapsed 
from when police officers decid- 
ed to use force to when the crowd 
of five hundred was thinned out 
was approximately 20 minutes, 
according to Bennett. 

Police were intolerant towards 
News-Letter photographers, de- 
nying them access to the area in 
which arrests were being made. 

“It’s a shame; I wish that at the 
very least we had thought to gath- 
er at the Beach, instead of gather- 
ing at 33rd and St Paul. Short of the 
noise complaints, we could have 
gone on and on,” Bennett said. 





Held and 
charges 


released without 


Once the individuals had been 
rounded up and escorted into the 
police vans, they were still not 
informed of their supposed vio- 
lations, nor were their rights read 
to them. 

Levine said the group was told 
they were likely to be charged 
with inciting a riot or for disor- 
derly conduct. 

“I wanted to say I didn’t cause 
a riot, I just wanted to go to bed,” 
he said. 

Though the detainees were 
separated into two different vans, 
they shared similar stories of be- 
ing distraught and confused on 
the way to the holding center. 


Stepping Stone ministry offers students fellowship, time of praise 


By YOUNG-HEE KIM 
Staff Writer 


The drab, brick Mudd Hall, 
with its dark auditoriums and 
laboratories, came alive on a 
rainy afternoon with live music 
filled with messages of love. 

Every Sunday afternoon, 
Mudd, which during the week 
is packed with stressed Hopkins 
students working on exams and 
scribbling notes, transforms into 
a religious haven for Hopkins 
students attending Stepping 
Stone Ministry’s Sunday service. 

Students were greeting each 
other enthusiastically, asking 
about Halloween and_ school. 
Newcomers were quickly wel- 
comed by the friendly staff 
standing outside the doors, while 
the worship band provided en- 
joyable background music. 

Despite its formation only 10 
years ago, the Stepping Stone 
Ministry has experienced tre- 

mendous growth. The Stepping 
Stones Ministry started with a 
group of only eight students who 
were just eager to meet more peo- 
ple and discover God. 

“We are supposed to be a con- 
servative Southern Baptist Con- 
vention,” Hopkins alumna Kristi 
Dusek, who graduated with an 
undergraduate ah in public 
health and is now one of the lead- 
ers of the Stepping Stones Min- 
istry, said. “But really, everyone 
is welcome. We are not an old- 
school church.” é j ne 

Despite its Baptist roots, a 
somewhat unique characteristic of 


people who don’t have faith. We 
reach out to anybody,” junior 
Keun Hee Oh said. “It is not ex- 
clusive. It is open to anyone who 
is looking for a home and who 
wants to connect with God.” 

Unlike other imposing 
churches and cathedrals one ob- 
serves throughout Baltimore, the 
Stepping Stone Ministry at the 
Homewood campus is held in 
a plain lecture hall. The pastor 
does not have an elaborate altar 
from which to deliver his ser- 
mons. Despite the lack of a “reli- 
gious look,” students’ devotions 
create a haven of faith. 

“I was introduced to Step- 
ping Stone Ministry when I was 
a freshman,” Oh said. “It was 
a great ministry. Everyone was 
really focused on what they be- 
lieved in. Everyone was eager to 
discover God.” 

This past Sunday’s Stepping 
Stone afternoon service began 
with joyful singing led by a wor- 
ship band. Members all stood 
up and praised God in differ- 
ent ways. Some clapped. Some 
moved to the beat of the music. 
Some stretched their hands to- 
ward the ceiling. Some had their 
eyes closed in prayer. Others had 
their eyes wide open. The diver- 
sity in praising God represented 
the diverse denominations that 
were congregated in the room, 
unified, they believed, through 
their love and devotion to God. 

A time of fellowship followed 
the praise set, when members 
mingled with one another while 
enjoying a delicious snack of 


service. I like it, because it’s as if 
fellowship is also a part of ser- 
vice, a part of learning God.” 

When the students had fin- 
ished their socializing and had 
contented themselves with 
homemade snacks, Pastor Roger 
Kim stood amongst the students 
to deliver his message. With per- 
sonal anecdotes, a jovial attitude 
and a video clip from the movie 
“Jerry McGuire,” Pastor Roger 
told the story of Jonah, empha- 
sizing the victorious Grace of the 
Lord. 

An alumnus himself, Pas- 
tor Roger decided to co-lead the 
Grace Life Stepping Stone Min- 
istry in Baltimore because of his 
experience as a Hopkins student. 

“I was also a student here. 
More than half of the time here, I 
felt spiritually deprived. I did not 
want students here to go through 
that deprivation again. I want to 
provide a home to where students 
can seek out faith as much as they 
want to,” he told the News-Letter 
after the service. 

As he stated, many students 
find a safe haven in Stepping 
Stone Ministry. At the end of 
sermon, which concluded with 
more praises and individual 
prayers, one group of students 
sat in a circle and prayed hold- 
ing hands. Other groups of stu- 
dents lingered to talk. One stu- 
dent went to Pastor Roger and 
casually talked about his week. 

“I can call this place home,” ju- 
nior Jen Kim said. “This place real- 
ly cares about you, the individual. 
It does not care about how many 


on the first prayer night it had 
for freshmen. I was blown away 
by the group and how much of a 
family Stepping Stone ministry is. 
There was no ‘church shopping’ 
for me. I just haven't been able to 
leave!” senior Ying Guo said. 

The Stepping Stone Ministry 
maintains its family atmosphere 
through various activities, such 
as small groups, retreats, Bible 
studies and volunteer work. 

Small groups are led by up- 
perclassmen and provide 4a set- 
ting where one can ask questions, 
seek and worship God and find 
support in facing the pressures of 
everyday life. 

The goal of the weekend re- 
treats is to strengthen the family 
atmosphere as students spend a 
weekend studying God’s Word 
together and joining in fellow- 
ship. 

A new group has recently 
formed in the church to start 
serving in Baltimore city, call- 
ing themselves the Intercity Out- 
reach Team. 

“The Intercity Outreach Team 
was made to serve God through 
serving, not only by sharing the 
gospel or spreading His words,” 
leader of the 
community 
service team 
Guo said. 

The Inter- 
city Outreach 
Team is cur- 
rently collect- 
ing blankets 
and winter 
clothes for 





S alfiliates detained in jail after election celebrations 
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Freshman Gaylen Druke was among those arrested early Wednesday morning. 


According to Druke, several 
of those in the van were in seri- 
ous discomfort. One begged to 
use the restroom and another, a 
middle-aged female schoolteach- 
er, asked if she could be put in 
handcuffs rather than the pain- 
ful zip-ties. These requests were 
ignored by the police officers. 

“We weren't told anything 
until we got to the holding cen- 
ter. We were just told to shut up,” 
Druke said. 

Once at Baltimore Central 
Booking, many detainees were 
frustrated in their attempts to 
gain understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

“Everyone was shoved into the 
same room, and no one was offered 
the opportunity to call a lawyer 
or ask any questions. There was 
one girl [from Goucher] who was 
crying and she kept asking ‘Why 
am I here?’ He said ‘I don’t know, 
I didn’t arrest you.’ She asked him 
to find the officer who did, and he 
said no,” Druke said. 

Levine said that he asked re- 
peatedly if he could call a lawyer, 
and the police responded that 
there was no need for him to do 
that. 

The anonymous senior re- 
counted a similar story. 

“The police were so unbeliev- 
ably unprofessional, they treated 
us like s--t, they were cursing at 
us the whole time. At one point I 
was taken with four or five other 
students to a cell with accused 
drug dealers and prostitutes, and 
we still had no idea why we were 
there,” he said. 

Goodfellow said that he didn’t 
expect to gain additional under- 
standing from the officers. 

“The Northern District [pre- 
cinct] told us we were going to be 
charged with inciting a riot. You 
can't say anything to that. You can’t 
speak in that situation,” he said. 

Singh was put into solitary con- 
finement for an hour and a half. 

The others were split up into 
jail cells divided by gender and 
spent the early morning amongst 
Baltimore’s accused. 

Around 3 a.m., Levine recalls 
an unidentified stranger appear- 
ing at the booking facility. The 
individual asked if the Hopkins 
students could be released, and 
a police officer assured him that 
they would be. Levine expected 
to be released within the hour. 

It was 9:15 a.m. before the last 
detainees were released. 


Repercussions for participants 
and possibly police 


In the wake of Wednesday 
morning’s events, detainees and 
University officials are attempting 
to sort out how a peaceful gather- 
ing took such a drastic turn. 

“This was disturbing, distress- 
ing, and [we were subject to] the 
worst kind of policing that you 
can imagine,” Goodfellow said. 

Clifford maintains that the 
Baltimore City Police were en- 
tirely within their bounds of 
legality by detaining the group 
overnight, as anyone is subject to 


be detained for up to 24 hours. 

Clifford said he does not ex- 
pect this instance to turn into a 
legal case. 

Several of the detainees, how- 
ever, including Goodfellow and 
Laverty, have pledged to contact 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union and possibly pursue a civil 
action lawsuit. 

According to Goodfellow, the 
Charles Village Civic Associa- 
tion is investigating the matter as 
well. 

“The [Civic Association] is 
looking at this very, very closely. 
Do the laws of reason and logic 
apply to the police? Obviously 
they don’t,” he said. 

Singh said he is concerned 
about the threats this may pose 
to his status as an international 
student, especially since the cita- 
tion has been documented. 

“This could harm my visa sta- 
tus, it could prevent me from ap- 
plying for future visas, and [TSA 
officers] could take me aside for 
random questioning at the air- 
port,” he said. 

Bennett said that upon re- 
flection, she wished that the 
Hopkins-affiliated students and 
faculty had complied with the of- 
ficers’ original orders. 

“This should always be in 
the back of minds of Hopkins 
students no matter what: When 
faced with a police officer tell- 
ing them to do something, they 
need to do that right away, with 
their mouths closed,” she said. 
“They need to think about their 
future.” 

Goodfellow said he thought 
this was an incident during which 
the University should have inter- 
vened on behalf of the commu- 
nity. 

“I really hope the University 
has a serious dialogue not only 
with the community but also 
with the law enforcement. This is 
the perfect opportunity to think 
about what we mean by secu- 
tity,” he said. 

Senior Media Relations Repre- 
sentative Amy Lunday said that 
the University does not plan to 
turn a blind eye to the events. 

“The University is aware that 
the police department is review- 
ing the events of early this morn- 
ing. We contacted City Hall today 
to offer any assistance we can pro- 
vide with that review and asked to 
be kept informed of the results,” 
Lunday wrote in an e-mail to the 
News-Letter on Wednesday. 

Goodfellow said he hopes to 
reconcile the immediacy of his 
experience with a legitimate ex- 
planation of the police actions on 
Nov. 5. 

“It's one thing to know that 
these things take place in the ab- 
stract, but to have it actually occur- 
ring on your body is really trou- 
bling. You realize the enormity of 
everyday violence in Baltimore at 
the hands of the police ... the po- 
lice are supposed to be a force ori- 
ented toward inducing order, not 
destroying order,” he said. 

—Additional reporting by Liz 
Schwartzberg 
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JuicyCampus facilitates anonymous gossip 


Students, citing lack of privacy, decry malicious rumors: freedom of speech keeps Administration’s hands tied 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Stal¥ Writer 


Infamous Hopkins gossip site 
JHU Confessions has recently 
met its match with this year’s 
freshman class in the form of the 
even more nefarious JuicyCam- 
pus.com. 

Unlike JHU Confessions, 
which is regularly policed by a 
moderator who deletes posts he 
believes to be inappropriate or 
particularly harmful, the people 
who run JuicyCampus, including 
founder Matt Ivester, have taken 
a very hands-off approach to the 
site. 

Anonymous posters are free to 
write almost anything they wish, 
unless their posts contain spam, 
hate speech or private contact 
information. The site is therefore 
rife with posts from college stu- 
dents from all over the country 
dissecting everything from their 
particular school’s workload to 
the promiscuity of the freshman 
class. 

Sarah Frank, a sophomore 
who once frequented JHU Con- 
fessions, believes that the lack 
of supervision on JuicyCampus 
makes it much less enjoyable 
than its Hopkins-centric coun- 
terpart. 

“The difference between JHU 
Confessions and JuicyCampus 
is that [the former] was more 
just for entertainment,” Frank 
said. “There usually weren't any 
names mentioned, and it was less 
about bashing specific people 
and more about making fun of 
ridiculous things at the school 
anonymously. But JuicyCampus 
is full of people just naming ‘big- 
gest sluts’ or ‘ugliest freshman.’ It 
is much more vulgar and not as 
much fun to read. I don’t think 
it’s funny to read about people 

destroying other people's reputa- 
tions.” 

Most of JuicyCampus’s more 
frequent readers at Hopkins 
are freshman students who did 





not read JHU Confessions last 
year. Freshmen contributed to 
the site’s rising popularity at the 
University due to its universal 
prevalence at schools other than 
Hopkins. 

“A lot of my friends at other 
schools used JuicyCampus last 
year, so | took a look at it once or 


twice,” freshman Jeremy Mann 
said. 
Mann added that while he 


Was not a particularly big fan of 
the gossip site, he understood its 
allure. 

“Personally, I think the site is 
stupid and unnecessarily cruel. 
But I get that the idea of being 
able to say whatever you want 
anonymously is sort of enticing. 
It enhances the whole concept 
of free speech, for better or for 
worse.” 

Other freshmen agree that the 
freedom and obscurity of JuicyC- 
ampus adds to its appeal, citing 
their ability to voice their opin- 
ions without censorship or judg- 
ment. 

But some see the anonymity 
as a cloak of cowardice rather 
than a useful tool to be heard 
through. 

Some have been hurt or of- 
fended by the things they have 
seen on the site. Others feel that 
the overall tone of JuicyCam- 
pus, which sports threads with 
titles as vindictive as “Smelly 
Girls” and “Biggest Sluts,” is 
simply too malicious to be free- 
ing. 

Rachel Koffsky, a freshman 
who found herself frequently 
attacked by her peers on Juicy- 
Campus soon after beginning 
Hopkins, was shocked by how 
emotional she found the entire 
experience. 

“[The posters on JuicyCam- 
pus] portrayed me as something 
I know I’m not,” Koffsky said. 
“I know it shouldn’t bother me, 
but no one wants to hear these 
things being written about them. 
For people to write these terrible, 


untrue things about other people 
anonymously, without taking 
responsibility for what they‘re 
saying . . . it’s a weak, cowardly 
thing to do.” 

Like other students who un- 
wittingly discovered that they 
were the topics of harsh and 
perhaps even untrue gossip on 
JuicyCampus, Koffsky worried 
that her reputation would be af- 
fected by the rumors spread on 
the site. 

“I’m new here,” Koffsky said. 
“I’m trying to make friends, and 
I'm sure the things said about me 
on JuicyCampus turned people 
off me. The incident didn’t affect 
my good friendships, but people 
will believe anything that’s writ- 
ten. 

“1 still hear the things people 
say about me, but I’m trying to be 
above it. It shouldn't have to be a 
priority of mine to go around and 
convince people that I’m not the 
person JuicyCampus made me 
out to be.” 

Koffsky had harsh words for 
her unknown attackers as well as 
for others who often anonymous- 
ly post on the site. 

While she herself did not feel 
the need to seek campus counsel- 
ing to deal with the JuicyCampus 
rumors, Koffsky turned to her 
mother and her friends for guid- 
ance and reassurance. 

She did point out that there 
are some who have been forced 
to turn to outside help in order 
to overcome the vicious nature of 
the site’s open-ended gossip. 

“1 think it is important for the 
people who post on JuicyCampus 
to realize that their actions carry 
weight,” she said. “The whole 
thing brings everyone down to 
this juvenile level that is so dis- 
turbing. These anonymous post- 
ers are hurting other people with 
no validity.” 

While Michael Mond, the di- 
rector of the Counseling Center 
at Hopkins, says that the Center 
was not aware of JuicyCampus, 





he does see the practice of utiliz- 


ing anonymous gossip sites as 
particularly vicious. 
“Common sense suggests this 


behavior is very malicious,” he | 


said. “If there is gossip posted 
publicly about an 
selected out on a Web site, that 


could definitely by psychologi- 


cally harmful.” 

Mond added that if any vic- 
tims of JuicyCampus gossip felt 
the need to seek counseling, the 
Counseling Center would 
more than happy to accommo- 
date them. 

“It seems to me that this could 
be a very damaging experience 
for those who have gossip spread 
about them. It’s unfortunate that 
people aren't sensitive to the oth- 
er members of their community,” 
he said. 


individual | 


be | 


Even Hopkins’s administra- | 


tion sees this new rise in Juicy- 
Campus at the University as po- 
tentially damaging to the student 
body. 

Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell said she had hoped that 
the site would not reach this level 
of popularity at Hopkins. 

“T think sites like this can be 
very detrimental,” Boswell said. 
“I tell people to ignore them, but 
it’s almost like a car accident from 
which people can’t look away. It 
is very hard for students not to 
pay attention to them.” 

When asked if the University 
would take any action against 
the JuicyCampus site in the fu- 
ture, Boswell 


tion could actually do about the 
situation. 

“When we looked into what 
we could do with JHU Confes- 
sions, we realized the only step 
we could take was to ask them to 
drop the JHU from their name,” 
Boswell said. 

“It is very difficult to take 
action against a site like Juicy- 
Campus because of how things 
are designed. We would, how- 
ever, be happy to have a general 
council investigate the site to 
see what options there are for 
us to take to protect members of 
the student body from being at- 
tacked.” 

Not every student at Hopkins 
thinks that the administration 
should intervene in sites like 
JuicyCampus. Some believe that 
such intervention would be an 
infringement on student rights 
and freedom of speech. 

“I don’t really like JuicyCam- 
pus, but people can make their 


own decisions about whether they. 


want to go onit or not,” freshman 
Jessica Stuyvenberg said about 
the site. “I don’t think it would be 
appropriate for the administra- 
tion to ban it, though.” 

Koffsky had her own opinions 
about how the University should 
handle the JuicyCampus situa- 
tion. 

“T would send an e-mail out 
to tell the student body that 
students have been affected by 
JuicyCampus,” she said. 

“I don’t think that the site 
should be locked on the JHU 
network or anything because 
I don’t approve of censorship 
like that, but Hopkins needs to 
take action to stop people from 
attacking others on JuicyCam- 
pus without punishing them. It 
would bring the site more into 
view, but at the same time some 
sort of honor code should be es- 
tablished that would lessen the 
student body’s involvement in 
the site.” 

She added that the whole con- 
cept of a gossip site like JuicyC- 
ampus hurt the Hopkins image 
as a whole. 

“It’s sad. It makes us all look 
so terrible. Everyone is so lucky 
to go to college. It costs so much 
money ... and this is how we 
spend our time?” 





said there was | 
very little that the administra- | 
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COURTESY OF HUSAIN DANISH 


Plame believes that suing journalist Robert Novak would have been unproductive. 


Plame discusses White 


House leak of her identity 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
the audience in response indi- 


| cated that many there already 


knew the basic details of Plame’s 
tale. 

Her name had been in and out 
of the news since July 14, 2003, 
when journalist Robert Novak 
revealed her position as a CIA 
operative in a column in The 
Washington Post. 

This occurred only a week af- 
ter her husband, Joseph Wilson, 





peared largely supportive of 
Plame’s situation. During the 
question and answer session, 
one student expressed sympa- 
thy for “the large gap in [her] 


resume.” 


Another audience member, 


who referred to Novak as “the 
Prince of Darkness,” asked Plame 
why she had not filed a lawsuit 
against him. 


Plame explained that Novak 


did not have security clearance 





published an and therefore 
editorial that did not have the 
criticized the So much has been responsibility 
Bush adminis- to make proper 


tration for en- 
tering the Iraq 


spoken about me 
and for me, and [ am 





decisions with 
regard to her 


War as a result identity. That 
ofunreliable ins “delichted 10, be.nere responsibil- 
telligence. This ity, she said, 
has commonly to speak for myself. lay with “those 
been —__consid- —VALERIE PLAME, With _ security 
ered the reason ’ clearance.” 
why Plame's FORMER CIA AGENT She de- 
identity was scribed Novak 
leaked. as “a blade of 
The press grass with el- 


leak that led to Plame being ex- 
posed by Novak resulted in the 
indictment and conviction of the 
administration official I. Lewis 
“Scooter” Libby. President Bush 
subsequently commuted his sen- 
tence. 

Plame expressed her apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to speak 
directly about her experiences 
over the past five years. 

“So much has been spoken 
about me and for me, and I am 
delighted to be here to speak for 
myself,” she said. 

For the most part, Plame re- 
counted the story of her life work- 
ing for the CIA and especially 
on coping with the aftermath of 
having her identity revealed, an 
event that forcibly ended her co- 
vert work with the CIA. 

Plame segwayed into a critique 
of the current government ad- 
ministration and a commentary 
on the importance of the presi- 
dential race. Plame did not speak 
in favor of either 2008 presiden- 
tial candidate, but instead em- 
phasized the important changes 
she felt needed to be made in the 
future, stressing the need for ac- 
countability in the next adminis- 
tration. 

“This really is the most impor- 
tant election we've had yet,” she 
concluded. 

Plame also described the cen- 
sorship she has faced since leav- 
ing the CIA and writing a book 
of memoirs. The CIA would not 
allow her to acknowledge any 
service prior to Jan. 21, 2002. 

Plame acknowledged _ that 
it was common practice for the 
CIA to check manuscripts writ- 
ten by their former operatives to 
ensure that nothing that could 
compromise the agency is pub- 
lished. 

She claimed, however, that 
nothing she had written about 
her experiences prior to that day 
actually posed a threat. 

The Hopkins audience ap- 


‘ 


ephants running over him.” 

Plame seemed to lose her 
composure slightly when re- 
sponding to a few questions,’ 
however. 

“Were there any direct repri- 
sals against your husband?” an 
audience member asked her. 

“Other than trying to destroy 
him completely?” she asked in 
return, going on to describe spe- 
cific attacks she witnessed on her 
husband's business and charac- 
ter. 

Another question that elicited 
a sharp response was when an 
audience member asked, “How 
did you feel when Nancy Pe- 
losi took impeachment off the 
table?” 

“Tm not even going to speak to 
that,” Plame answered. “I think 
the whole impeachment process 
would drag things down.” 

Overall, the question and an- 
swer session remained civil and 
orderly. 

Student reactions to the event 
were somewhat mixed. Some 
had been hoping for more of an 
insider's look at the life of an un- 
dercover agent, rather than the 
account of the highly publicized 
legal and political repercussions 


of Plame’s exposure. 


“Tt was informative, but it’s not 
like it wasn’t anything I hadn't 
already read about. I was hoping 


‘maybe she'd talk about her expe- 


riences as a CIA agent,” sopho- 
more Justin Shen said. 

Still, others responded more 
favorably. 

“I didn’t really understand ev- 
erything that happened before, 
but now just the extent was eye- 
opening,” freshman Laura Quig- 
ley said. 

Others commented that hear- 
ing the story firsthand was re- 
freshing. Junior Thomas Vitale 
summed up the reaction of many 
in one short sentence. 

“She definitely did not disap- 
point,” hesaid. 

“I'd say it was a v 
turnout,” MSE ee ae 
Chair Brian Kim said about their 
third event of the year. : 

According to Kim, attendance 
at MSE events had been between 
500 and 800 people. Since Plame's 
speech was free and open to the 
Public, MSE could not provide 
exact statistics as to the size of 
the audience, but Kim estimated — 
that Thursday night’s audience 
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Election fever comes to Hopkins, hundreds 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
“The College Democrats have 
been very active in planning the 
Election Center and _ publicity 
We got lists from various states 
to call for Obama,” Barash said 
“We really tried to show students 
at Hopkins the influence they 
have over this election.” 

Prior to Election Day the 
groups were also actively in- 
volved in working to encourage 
political awareness. All three 
groups were involved in host- 
ing debate watching parties at 
Nolan’s that drew considerable 
crowds. 

The debate that the College 
Democrats and College Republi- 
cans held provided information 
about the candidates’ stances on 
pressing issues, as well as dis- 
cussed the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two parties. 

Currently Hopkins students 
are assigned to three different 
polling locations. JHU Votes 
hopes to make voting easier for 
students by making it possible 
for the majority of students to be 
able to vote on campus. 
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Professor Nathan Connolly addressed an excited audience. 


Shulman also spoke of the 


choice students face between 
voting in their home state and 
voting in Maryland, where they 


would have a say in local issues 
affecting them during their time 
at Hopkins 

“A lot of freshmen have been 
involved, which has been great. 


Many 
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“We knocked on over 800 
doors of residents in Northeast 
Philadelphia and made over 1,000 
calls. We speak to a lot of white, 
working class votes and try to 
make them feel more comfort- 
able with the Obama and Biden 
campaign,” Barash said. 

JHU Votes worked with other 





under- student and 
classmen BLO N ae ae rn tiouitiral 
involved and rn: : >roups and 
many people his isa hugely cartioeeda 
who do not reg- historical elect ion. in events like 
ularly attend : Hopkins — En- 
meetings have and it would be very gaged to spread 


also helped 
out in register- 
ing voters,” she 


said. 


From campus 
to canvas 





Members of 

the College Republicans spent 
the day in Virginia canvass- 
ing throughout the state. About 
five members went to Loudoun 
County while four other mem- 
bers went to Southern Virginia. 
e eee “Canvassing 
eae and meeting vot- 
ers are fun regard- 
less of the outcome 
of the election,” 
Evan Lazerowitz, 
president of the 
College Republi- 
cans, said. 

Lazerowitz 
said that overall 
he and the College 
Republicans were 
disappointed in 
the results of the 
election, but still 
have other issues 
to focus on. 

“We are still 
waiting on the re- 
sults on the First 
Congressional 
District in Mary- 
land where Andy 
Harris is running. 
We helped out 
Andy Harris quite 
a bit,” Lazerowitz 
said. 








strange if the campus 
didn’t do something. 
— JuLieTTe EIsNeR, 


the word about 
being political- 
ly active in the 
weeks leading 
up to the elec- 
tion. 

“We tried to 
remind people 
constantly of 
how important this election is, 
especially at Hopkins where peo- 
ple are so busy. We wanted to re- 
mind people that it is really easy 
to vote and that this is a really 
historic election,” Shulman said. 


SOPHOMORE 


At the end of the road 


After the polls closed, the 
Charles Commons Ballroom 
filled with over 400 students en- 
joying free food, listening to pro- 
fessors speak on panels, enjoying 
the music of DJ Lucky Strike and 
awaiting the results of the 2008 
Presidential Election. 

Stephanie Hsu, a sophomore 
coordinator of the event, ex- 
pressed her surprise and delight 
at the Election Watch’s success in 
drawing a large and enthusiastic 
crowd. 

“The students were really en- 
gaged with the professors and 
people really got into asking 
questions. We had a list of pre- 
pared questions but abandoned 
them and just let the students ask 
questions,” Shulman said. 

“We wanted to have an event 
to unite the community and 
show that we aren't politically 
apathetic even though we did 
think that Hopkins students 
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Professors Robert Freedman and Steven David conversed amongst themselves at the panel discussion on Tuesday evening. 


are politically apathetic,” she 
explained. “We had equal num- 
bers of people from each class, 
the panel was fantastic, and we 
even got a Baltimore news sta- 
tion to come in.” 

Nick Gilson, president of the 
sophomore class, and other or- 
ganizers of the event hoped for 
at most 400 students to stop by 
throughout the night. 

The event, which spanned the 
entire day, started with an Elec- 
tion Center open from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. in the Mattin Center, then 
moved to the Charles Commons 
ballroom for a question-and-an- 
swer session with a panel of pro- 
fessors at 8 p.m. and ended with 
three la rge projection screens re- 
porting the results as they came 
in. 

Sophomores Juliette Eisner 
and Pauline Koningsveld spear- 
headed the event hoping to en- 
gage the student population and 
dispel the political apathy that 
has reportedly plagued Hopkins. 

“We were really talking one 
day about-how much fun it would 
be for everyone to watch it to- 
gether,” Eisner explained. “This 
is a hugely historical.election and 
it would be very strange if the 
campus didn’t do something,” 
she added. 

“It’s one of the biggest elec- 
tions in our lifetime, and we just 
want to get people to watch it and 
care; sort of combat the apathy,” 
Koningsveld agreed. 

Together with the Student 
Council, students including Kon- 
ingsveld, Eisner, Mark Dirzulai- 
tis, Max Dworin, Dan DeLeon, 
Abby Duggan and Nick Gilson, 
completely planned the event 
from securing funds, which came 
from the Students Activities Of 
fice as well as an anonymous 
alumnus, to mass advertising. 

Eisner explained that besides 
the students giving out beads and 
stickers, Hopkins professors were 
involved in spreading the word 
about the Election Watch Event. 

“We have a bunch of profes- 
sors who are really excited for the 
event. Some are attending; some 
are going to give extra credit to 
their students for attending,” she 
said. “A bunch put up slides at 
the end of their lecturers adver- 
tising the event.” 

While it is unknown whether 
four years ago, or further in the 
past, a similar event has been 
organized, it is certain that the 


Election Watch ‘08 was the first 
to have been so successful in 
achieving such high levels of at- 





said. 
“It’s a great success; it proves 
that Hopkins students are really 
engaged. They 





tendance. * 
Eisner  con- 
firmed that 


“there's definite- 
ly been nothing 
of this magni- 
tude before.” 
Gilson attrib- 
uted the success 
to Dean Burger 
and the admin- 
istrative support 
for putting the 
event together. 
The administra- 
tive push joined 
the student interest not only in 
making the Election Watch hap- 


Canvassing and 
meeting voters are fun, 
regardless of the out- 
come of the election. 
— EVAN LAZEROWITZ, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 





have a real in- 
terest in seeing 
who's elected,” 
Sam __Lichten- 


stein of the 
JHU Politik, 
the campus’ 


weekly _ politi- 
cal publication, 
agreed. 

While some 
students stated 
that the event 
did little to gal- 
vanize the po- 
litically apathetic, as perhaps the 
people who attended the event 
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Polling stations across Baltimore were filled with voters on the day of the election. 


pen, but also in making it happen 
so successfully. 

Students who attended the 
event attested to its success in 
bringing the community togeth- 
er and enthusiastically voiced 
surprise and pride in the display 
of political interest. 

Sophomore Dana Mariani felt 
that the event united students 
and engaged them in a way that 
was contagious. 

“The people in this room are 
all capable of actively changing 
what's going on, on the screen,” 
she explained. “This is really ex- 
citing; I feel like we're becoming 
unified in believing that America 
needs to change. I feel the posi- 
tive tension in the room,” she 
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Freshman Liz Kaplan volunteered at a phone banking event hosted by the College Democrats. 


were those already politically en- 
gaged, the sheer number of stu- 
dents who did attend cannot be 
denied as a sign of political inter- 
est on campus. 

“I think it’s important that 
people get involved even if it’s 
just for today,” Gilson said. 

The political groups discussed 
their plans for after the election 
and how they plan on keeping 
the student population continu- 
ously involved in politics. 

“One of [JHU Votes]’s goals is 
to get a lot of speakers on cam- 
pus and keep up the excitement,” 
Shulman said. 

Barash said he believes that 
keeping students active in poli- 
tics will be the biggest challenge 
the College Demo- 
crats face now that 
the election is over. 
He stressed how 
with an Obama 
victory it would be 
important for the 
group to push his 
agenda and elabo- 
rate on his views in 
regards to different 
issues. 

“IThis] is time 
for rebuilding in 
our party. We will 
be in non-campaign 
mode for the next 
few years so it will 
bea little different,” 
Lazerowitz said. 

“We willconcen- 
trate more on state 
things, national 
issues and social 
events to keep 
people interested. 
We will be work- 
ing on the same 
things the Demo- 
crats are working 
on because they 
will have no elec- 
tions either.” 
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The persistent double Kyro’s 
Standard for women 


y last article 

was about a 

sexual dou- 

ble standard 

This week, | 
think it is fitting to write about 
a gender-role double standard, 
especially when many are 
talking about it in the Hallow- 
een season. 


SO 


Dressing, or otherwise behav- 
ing like a slut, is usually used as 
an insult, referring to (general- 
ly) the results of two divisions. 
The first 
Whether — or 
not a girl has 
self-respect 
and 


1S 


self-es- 


teem, a more 





all else is deep and meaningful. 
[herefore, anyone still attached 
to the physical, so long as that 
person is of high self-esteem, 
can now be 
Right? 
Ressentiment, a concept ex- 
plored by Nietzsche, has no ac- 


looked down on. 


tual effect in one’s philosophy 
other than gratifying the con- 
cept of being better than what 
you are against. Mass-Culture 
idolizes money; Sub-Culture, 
rather than being money-neu- 


tral (the more 
healthy at- 
titude), hates 
money. Any- 


thing involving 


t money, espe- 
internal mo- cially big com- 
tivation. The panies, is inher- 
second is a ently to evil and 
more osten- to be avoided. 

sible reason, For us, this 
a girl’s A) means that the 
inability to D i h t Deep People 
use anything e a un look down on 
other than : the Shallow pre- 
looks to hook Get PierceD cisely so they 


those of the 
preferred 
sex, or B) her embrace of the 
physical, usually also implying 
her jettison of anything intellec- 
tual or “deep.” 

I (obviously) realize that I 
am a man, and I have obvious 
incentives to defend slutty be- 
havior. I can tell you that I am 
writing this in an effort to allow 
us all to become more comfort- 
able with ourselves as sexual 
creatures and not to convince 
girls to be easier, and I tell you 
this now. : 

Let us start with the girl who 
does not like herself. She seeks 
to prove her worthiness by at- 
tracting lots of sexual partners, 
doing so by flaunting her body. 
And this is an unfortunate 
thing, that a girl cannot rely on 
herself, and must seek valida- 
tion from others. Why? Because 
it is tiring for her and those 
around her, and generally does 
not promote emotional stability 
and welfare. And so people suf- 
fer. " } 


{ 


i 





can look up to 

themselves. Just 
as with the girl with low self- 
esteem, this belief is a source of 
validation outside the self. 

In other words, if there were 
no Shallow People, the Deep 
would have to look elsewhere 
for belief in themselves, be- 
cause they lost what they had. 
In fact, this analysis applies to 
looking down on the girl with 
low self-esteem as well. In this 
case, however, the girl with high 
self-esteem is unaffected by the 
cover or pretense, and the only 
suffering is your own. 


actually depends on the second 
division, the girl’s more ostensi- 
ble reason for dressing sluttily. 
This is because, from the per- 
spective of promoting emotional 
welfare (the best way to promote 
sexual welfare, my job), it is ir- 
relevant. If she decides to don 
attire that is less than appropri- 
ate (and less material), because 
it is the only way for her to at- 
tract people, 





But is this then let her. We 
behavior to We already know that already know 
be mocked or eS : that believing 
ridiculed? Not believing people with people with 
by those who low self-esteem are low _ self-es- 


genuinely wish 
to promote 
self-esteem for 
everyone. | am 
not referring to 
joking, where 
the concepts 
and ideas are 
used with no malicious intent or 
derogatory belief behind them. I 
mean the concept of thinking of 
a slut as worth less than another 
is enough for the both of you (let 
me be clear: That is not a fortu- 
nate thing.) 

If, however, we are referring 
to a girl with a healthy self- 
esteem, who flaunts to catch 
(wo)men, surely she must be a 
lesser human being. After all, it 
would seem she cannot draw up 
a “real” connection with some- 
one, and not because she is too 
busy seeking validation. 

But here, we find the physical 
being victimized by a ressenti- 
ment (French). Where so many 
exalt the physical, the one who 
“discovers” the emotional/intel- 
lectual/spiritual now assures us 
that the physical is shallow, and 


good. 


worth less than we are 
does more harm than 





teem are worth 
less than we 
are does more 
harm than 
good. 

Regarding a 
girl with high 
self-esteem 
dressing “inappropriately,” the 
common retort is, “Well, then 
she is only focused on sex and 
missing what really matters in 
life.’ Now, we know that I am 
all for well-roundedness, and 
to miss out on things other than 
sex is unfortunate (in my opin- 
ion), but to say that the physi- 
cal is somehow less important, 
or not what “really matters” is 
taking the moral high ground of 
righteousness. 

For some, this argument is 
consistent with the way they 
choose to live their lives. But 
many people use this exact ar- 
gument while also believing it is 
wrong to impose or degrade oth- 
ers for their moral beliefs. Either, 
we must stop degrading, or start 
believing it is okay to do so. lam 
of the former opinion. 


delivers 
plzza on 
the cheap 


t’s not every day that 

you enter a café with 

two known aliases. Ky- 

ro’s, also known as Café 

Isis and Al Pacino Café 
Il, offers great pizza and ethnic 
food to boot. Located on the cor- 
ner of Cathedral Street and W. 
Read Street in Mt. Vernon, it is a 
short three-block walk from the 
JHMI Peabody shuttle stop, mak- 
ing for a nice place to eat before 
or after a concert or on your way 
back from the Hopkins medical 
campus. 

I was somewhat perplexed 
by this establishment's multiple 
names. Though it is called Al 
Pacino Café II on the Internet, 
the café’s sign reads Kyro’s, so | 
suppose itis safe to call it by that 


| name. Keep in mind that Kyro’s 


is the name to look out for when 
you are searching for the res- 
taurant on the street. However, 
the menu _ dis- 
plays Café Isis on 
its cover, which 
adds to the con- 
fusion. 
Regardless of 
what it is called, 
this neatly arranged café does 
offer a wide range of Italian, 


| Egyptian and Middle Eastern 


cuisine. It also offers sandwiches 
and salads, though the standout 
on the menu is the pizza, which 


| is cooked in a brick oven and of- 
Notice that neither argument | 


fered in 10-inch, 12-inch and 14- 


| inch varieties. 





On Kyro’s takeout menu 
alone, there are 33 different piz- 
zas to choose from, including 
vegetarian options. The most 
notable options: the multiple 
“Kyro Creations,” which include 
the breaded calamari pizza and 
Ballpark pizza, and the General 
Kyro pizza, which features “ninja 
sauce,” though this flavor may be | 
too sneaky to notice. 

Seafood pizzas come topped | 
with such delicacies as smoked 
salmon and salmon caviar, crab- | 
meat and shrimp. The meat piz- 
zas span the world, from the | 
Mexico pizza, to the California | 
to the Hawaii, all the way around | 
to India, Giza, Naples and back | 
to Mount Vernon. Thankfully, 
all of the 10-inch pizzas cost | 
$9.95 or less, so pick and choose | 
to your heart’s content, though 
it may take a few millenia to | 
decide. The larger 12-inch piz- 
zas cost $12.75 to $14.95, while 
the largest 14-inch pizzas range 
anywhere from $16.50 to $19.95 
for the most seriously decorated 
offerings. 

If you decide to sit down to 
eat, you will notice the mas- 
sive drawing on the wall that 
depicts various stages of the 
pizza-making process, from the 
selection of ingredients to the 
serving of the final product. The 
interior on the whole could best 
be described as a contemporary, 
simple café, with modern light- 
ing and clean booths and tables, 
as well as a flat screen TV tuned 
to ESPN. 

When my friend and I went 
there to eat, we decided, after 
much deliberation, on the tapa 


B-More for Less 





pizza, which is actually on the 
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COURTESY OF YU FENG GUO 


Along with delicious pizza and perfect crust, Kyro’s, located in Mount Vernon, has a contemporary ambience and reasonable prices. 


take-out menu. This pizza was 
topped with shrimp, fresh and 
sun-dried tomatoes, mushrooms 
and a few different cheeses. Sur- 
prisingly fast service brought 
our order to our table much 
sooner than expected, almost to 
the point of suspecting that the 
cook knew what we were order- 
ing ahead of time. As far as the 
pizza goes, the crust alone would 
put it towards the 
top of my list of 
best pizzas. It was 
perfectly done: 
not too thin and 
crispy but not too 
thick and gooey. 
There is a time and place for 
both thin crust pizzas and the 
thick deep-dish of Chicago, but 
I've found that a nice balance 
can be a good crowd pleaser. 
The crust’s thickness is not all 
that matters, though. The dough 
must be worked properly, and 
most importantly, cooked prop- 
erly. This is where the brick oven 
comes into play. Whatever Kyro’s 
brick oven did, it did a good job, 


Guo 


Everything old can be made new again 


hat is the ap- 

peal of vintage 

clothing? There 

is the pleasure 

of having a 
unique piece. Who wants to have 
the same wardrobe, piece for 
piece, as three other girls around 
campus? Vintage clothing lacks 
the stiffness and sterility that I 
sometimes see with newer cloth- 
ing. 

Im referring firstly to simple 
craftsmanship; not that all old 
clothing was made so much 
better than clothing is now, but 
when comparing price-wise what 
I get vintage and what I get new, 
the vintage is better made. But 
also, I feel that ‘vintage clothing 
has more personality than a lot of 
what's on sale now. 5 

Vintage clothing in Baltimore 
is pretty cheap, which is another 
plus, and what I would be getting 
new for the same price just lacks 
creativity. When I see something 
new that is fun, original and 
beautiful, it’s expensive. I can get 
that same vitality with vintage 
clothing, but for a lot less. 

I do the majority of my vin- 
tage shopping in Baltimore on 
W. 36th Street 
in Hampden, 
because it is 
the easiest 
place for me to 
reach and has 
several really 
good stores. 

Minas, — at 
815 W. 36th 
Street, is one 
of the least ex- 
pensive stores 
that I’ve been 
to, and I almost always leave 
with a new piece. They have a 
great selection of dresses, skirts 
and sweaters. Their shirt selec- 
tion is hit or miss. They also have 
some new clothing done by local 
artists. | buy my tights there (also 
new), for $5 a pair. 

A few doors down is Dream- 
land. I'd suggest Dreamland for 
fur. They have a lot of other stuff 
too, but fur seems to be a bit of 
a specialty, with many different 
colors and styles. Unfortunately, I 
have yet to find one that I like that 
fits me right. They are very nicely 
priced. It carries more expensive 
things than Minas (after all, fur 
is not known to be cheap), but 
for what you're getting the price 
is very reasonable. Be warned: 


Schwarmas, but it was de- 





Amanda Jean Boyle 
The Brick Runway 


because the crust was chewy on 
the inside and crispy on just the 
outer layer, making it easy to bite 
into and great to chew on. The 
other ingredients came together 
splendidly, with the sun-dried to- 
matoes adding a nice kick to the 
overall flavor. At this point, I’m 
being picky, but the mushrooms 
were very obviously from a can. I 
personally would have preferred 
fresh mushrooms, though I know 
some people who swear by the 
canned variety. 

We also tried the lamb schwar- 
ma, a Middle Eastern specialty 
consisting of lamb marinated in 
herbs, then sautéed in a 
tangy Egyptian sauce. 


On the whole, Kyro’s is a nice 
little place offering top-notch 
pizzas as well as great ethnic 
specialities. There are a num- 
ber of pastas and calzones that 
would definitely be worth trying 
when I go again. 

Of course, I have to take into 
consideration the price, which 
at Kyro’s is fairly average. In 
today’s economy, Kyro’s offers a 
good price for good food, as well 
as an option of delivery or car- 
ryout if time is short. All in all, 
Kyro’s is a great place to stop by 
if you're in the area, even if you 
can’t find that ninja sauce. 





It came with pita bread, 
salad and tahina sauce. 
The lamb was very well- 
dressed and had a nice 





KYRO'S 





consistency with strong 
flavor. The pita bread 
was hot and plentiful, at 
least nine inches across. 
I don’t know much about 


licious. 





Location: 900 Cathedral St. 
Phone: (410) 962-8859 


Dine In/Carry Out 
Hours: 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
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Ninth Life, located in Hampden, offers an interesting array of vintage clothing. 


they’re a newer store, and the last 
time I was there, they didn’t have 
their credit card machine set up. 

There’s also 
Ninth Life, in 
between the 
two on 36th. 
It has sort of 
a punk feel 
to Sit «andi 
find most of 
their clothing 
sort of tacky, 
but they have 
some great 
accessories. 
I bought two 
beautiful flower pins there last 
year. 

The Zone is a really nice store 
at 813 North Charles St. I always 
love their jewelry and dresses. 
I picked up a military inspired 
navy dress with big brass but- 
tons. 

Their pricing is decent, a little 
bit higher than others, but when 
I find something there, it’s good 
enough to pay. And there is defi- 
nitely plenty to find. 

Killer Trash is in Fell’s Point, 
at 602 S. Broadway. The over- 
whelming motif for this store is 
definitely leopard print. 

I like leopard print, but didn’t 
find any of the pieces appealing. 
It’s a very bright and colorful 
store, and the clothing is mostly 


‘70s and ‘80s, which occasionally 
verges into tackiness. Interest- 
ingly, the one piece I picked up 
there was an adorable red ‘50s 
apron with a sailor print on it 
— something far more subdued 
than the rest of the store. It was 
hidden away behind a rack of 
shirts, which just shows how dil- 
igent one must be while vintage 
shopping. 

Ten Car Pile Up is in Towson, 
right near the AMC Theater at 
511 York Road. I’ve only been 
there once, but I will definitely 
be a repeat shopper. It was the 
biggest vintage store that I have 
been to in this area, but also 
the best organized. Apart from 
Minas, it’s the only one that 
sorts by size. 

For those unfamiliar with 
vintage shopping, this might 
sound strange, but a lot of vin- 
tage stores organize by type of 
clothing (shirts together, skirts 
together, pants together, et ce- 
tera). 5 lati 

Pricing was okay, but quality 
was high. They had all sorts of 
stuff, like a ‘50s-style lace dress 
and a quilted jacket with a horse 
print. 

This is a starter for Baltimore 
vintage in several different areas. 
I'm still exploring. Next time you 
feel the retail itch, skip Cloud 
Nine and go vintage. 
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EDITORIALS 
An abuse of power 


Last Tuesday the country voted to elect Senator Barack Obama the 44th President of the Unit- 
ed States. The massive turnout of youth is an undeniable testament to the power of young people 
across the nation to effect change. 

The enthusiasm among students for Barack Obama was evidenced by the spontaneous mob 
that congregated on St Paul and 34th Street to celebrate the Senator's victory. The mob, joyous 
and peaceful in character, appeared around 12:15 a.m., when a small crowd gathered to rejoice. 
The crowd rapidly expanded into a mob of hundreds in a mere 20 minutes, and within an hour, 
it mushroomed into several hundred who flowed into the streets in celebration. After years of be- 
ing labeled an apathetic campus, we are relieved to have some evidence to the contrary. At least 
for the time being, this stereotype has been erased. 

Yet, due to an unfortunate series of bad decisions, mostly by the Baltimore Police Department, 
the celebratory atmosphere was extinguished. As the crowd expanded, Carrie Bennett, the stu- 
dent-community liaison, and Hopkins Security arrived on the scene to ensure the commu nity’s 
safety. While they performed the job adequately, they should have in retrospect convinced stu- 
dents to reestablish their celebrations on campus in order to prevent any potential conflicts with 
residents or the police. 

The Baltimore Police arrived shortly thereafter to monitor the scene and mediate between the 
large crowd and automobile traffic. The police were initially quite gracious to the mob, blocking 
traffic to allow students to celebrate in the streets. While the police were legally not obligated to 
do so, as the mob did not have a permit to rally, they were cognizant of the exceptional nature of 
the night and allowed the festivities to carry on. 

This deferential goodwill did not last very long. By 1:30 a.m. the mob reached a peak upward 
of five hundred people, which was comprised of both students and local residents. At approxi- 
mately 1:45 a.m., many more police arrived, in greater numbers and with less patience, and began 
to tell people to get off the streets and onto the sidewalks. At this late hour in the night, it was a 
reasonable measure for the police to take. Almost im mediately, though, they began to order the 
mob to disperse. We feel that that while the police had the legal jurisdiction to make this order, it 
was not the appropriate call given the context of the evening. Massive street mobs have not been 
an endemic problem in the past and will not be one in the future, and thus the police should have 
treaded on the side of leniency in monitoring this spontaneous and peaceful mob. 

If the evening were to end here, it would have been a premature end to the festivities, but no 
true harm would have been done. However, the night did not end here. After a mere 15 minutes 
of warnings to clear the area, the police resorted to an excessive use of force. Fifteen people were 
detained and held in jail for the remainder of the evening, including five Hopkins students and 
even one professor. 

Reports from the six Hopkins affiliates detained, which were corroborated by witnesses, re- 
vealed egregious abuses of power by the Baltimore police. One sophomore was taken in when 
he, without permission, posed for a photo with a police officer. His roommate was subsequently 
tasered when he resorted to rude, but altogether innocuous, language. Another student, a fresh- 
man, was also detained for inappropriate, but harmless, behavior. A senior was physically taken 
down by police and detained for merely standing with his friends in the midst of the crowd. One 
graduate student was detained for no apparent reason and when his friend, a Hopkins professor, 
tried to intervene, he too was thrown into the police paddy wagon. 

These six cases illustrate the arbitrariness and excessiveness of the police on what was until 
then a peaceful and elated crowd. Those detained by police were then taken to jail where they 
were held for up to seven hours. While these detentions should not have occurred in the first 
place, surely there was no reason to hold them for this long. Those detained were released in the 
morning without charges. Although this length of detention is perfectly legal (police are permit- 
ted to hold people up to 24 hours without charge), this instance was a demonstrative abuse of 
such power. 

In their official response, the Police Department responded with evasion and denial, even 
to the point of suggesting that the victims and witnesses of police abuse are lying. Even more 
absurd is their assertion that their actions had the “interests of the Charles Village community 
in mind.” Is not the 500 person celebratory mob, composed of both students and residents, part 
of Charles Village? Surely, the aggressive tactics taken by the police were not in their best inter- 
est. We accept the police's right to maintain order in the community, yet Tuesday night was an 
exceptional one. That some residents would not get as sound sleep as usual this night did not 
warrant the degree of force that the police resorted to. Obviously, the police neglected to consider 
the negative effect their actions may have on student trust, which is so essential to performing 
their duties effectively. 

As the police do not appear sincere about reviewing the course of events last Tuesday night, it is 
up to the University to advocate on behalf of students and ensure that a full investigation is carried 
out. The University has said that it has contacted City Hall to offer assistance in this review. We 
hold the University to their word and expect them not only to aid in the review if asked, but also to 
actively make sure that the City is held to their word and proceeds with a thorough investigation. 

It is unfortunate that a night that witnessed the power of student activism and enthusiasm 
for a shared cause had to end in such a way. We hope that this does not lead students to forget 
about the big picture; that student participation in politics has the potential to profoundly affect 
the direction of our nation. 





hevitalizing Charles North 


Baltimore city recently announced a $1 billion plan to revitalize Charles North, the neighbor- 
hood north of Penn Station. The extensive redevelopment plan will introduce 1,900 residential 
units, half a million square feet in retail space, an “Asia Town,” and a Design Zone in the district. 
We are supportive of this initiative to redevelop the neighborhood and encourage new private 
entrepreneurship, while maintaining the historic roots of the community. 

Philip Loheed, principal for BTA+, the Massachusetts-based architecture firm in charge of the 
Charles North Vision Plan, stressed youth involvement and sustainability in the redevelopment 
plans. The commitment to environmental protection is commendable and will likely draw youth 
participation in the revitalization of Charles North. However, with the country facing a potential 
protracted recession, economic obstacles may inhibit the plan’s viability. The plan proposes the 
creation of four zones to direct the revitalization effort: the Charles Gateway and Penn Station, 
Asia Town, the Creative and Design Zone and the Charles and North Corners. 

This initiative is unique from previous proposals for revitalizing Charles North because it rep- 
resents a fundamental change in how planners view the region. In the past, the area has under- 
gone several independent developments including the Metro Gallery, Station North Arts Café 
Gallery and the expansion of the Charles Theatre. If the new plan successful, the area will once 
more be seen as it was 100 years ago —as a regional center with art venues and business incubators. 

Although the vision, according to the plans, will take two decades to complete and the current 
economic climate will make it difficult to fund large-scale projects immediately, the city has taken 
the right steps towards building the groundwork for future projects. 

We hope that planners will consult Charles North residents throughout the development pro- 
cess to ensure that the changes are beneficial to all. Developers cannot forget that the neighbor- 
hood’s future depends in large part on the satisfaction of those who have called it home for so 
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I have never been more proud 
to be a Hopkins student and less 
proud to be a Baltimorean. Late 
Tuesday night and early into 
Wednesday morning, after an 
election that has permanently 
changed our nation, I saw Hop- 
kins students rallying behind a 


nation’s history, I remembered 
why I came to this school in the 
first place. 

The Baltimore police’s unnec- 
essary and borderline abusive use 
of force, however, was absolutely 
uncalled for. A historic occasion 
such as the night Barack Obama 


common cause for the first time. 
As the party on St. Paul devel- 
oped and Hopkins kids left the 
library and joined together to 
celebrate a pivotal moment in our 


became the first black president- 
elect of the United States of Amer- 
ica deserves to be celebrated. The 
Baltimore police were every bit 
in their right to move revelers off 
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St. Paul Street, but their excessive 
use of force and the celerity with 
which they managed to turn a 
peaceful, celebratory event into 
a riot should be condemned. As 
a result of Obama’s election, I’ve 
never had more faith in freedom, 
democracy, and our country’s 
institutions. It’s too bad the Bal- 
timore Police Department had to 
ruin that faith in one fell swoop. 


— Max Dworin, Sophomore 
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Crusadin 


By PRATEIK DALMIA 
President-elect Barack Obama _ is 
joining hands with a political move- 
ment that aims to restrict or even ban 
the Production of genetically modified 
foods. This dangerously fa: 


fast-growing 
movement is based on irrational ideo- 
logical concerns with no scientific basis. 
If not stopped, it could seriously under- 
mine efforts to address the famine and 
environmental problems afflicting de- 
veloping countries. 

Just what are genetically modified 
toods, or GMOs? In laymen’s terms, 
GMOs are foods produced by seeds 
that have been genetically engineered 
to posses certain beneficial traits, such 
as the ability to fight certain plant dis- 
eases. Many mistrust this process sim- 
ply due to its extensive use of science to 
control nature. “Earth faces GM crops 
catastrophe,” Prince Charles ranted in 
an interview with The Daily Telegraph. 
Charles’s claims were not based on 
empirical evidence but rather general 
fears about the far-reaching use of sci- 
ence and the notion that nature is best 
left alone. 

The European Union (E.U.) and en- 
vironmental groups have bitterly op- 
posed the production of GMOs. They 
hold to the argument that not enough 
studies on GMOs have been done, even 
though GMOs have been around for 
over a decade with only positive ef- 
fects. Europe has even restricted the 
importation of GMOs and required 
that all GM products be labeled. These 
restrictions have produced a mass scare 
in the European public that mistakenly 
regards GMOs as a safety hazard. Last 
year I studied abroad in France and my 
host family used to repeatedly tell me, 
“GMOs are giving way to the famine 
in the world. Monsanto is killing the 
environment.” 





s I listen to the delirious 

mob outside,  celebrat- 

ing the election of Barack 

Obama, I think back to the 

events that lead up to this 
moment. Obama benefited greatly from 
a massive campaign and an economic 
collapse, the response to which was 
mishandled by his opponent. While we 
obviously don’t know how events would 
have evolved if the history of the nation 
had been even slightly different, there is 
one particular event that seems to have 
directly created the situation that lead to 
Obama’s election. 

In 1824, General Andrew Jackson 
earned a plurality, but not a majority in 
the nation’s presidential election. Since no 
candidate won a majority of the electoral 
or popular vote, the House of Represen- 
tatives was responsible for choosing be- 
tween the top two candidates in the elec- 
tion. Jackson’s opponent, John Quincy 
Adams was elected by the House to serve 
as President. Adams promptly named 
the Speaker of the House, Henry Clay, 
to serve as his Secretary of State, an of- 
fice then considered to be the immediate 
precursor to the Presidency. Jackson fu- 
riously accused the two of striking an il- 





Neil Albstein is a junior political science ma- 
jor from New York, N.Y. 





merica is without a ques- 
tion the greatest country in 

the world. 
I haven't said these 
words in quite some time. 
Not because I haven't believed them 
through and through, because I have. I 
haven't proclaimed the greatness of this 
- nation because I was disheartened by the 
people leading it. I was concerned that 
when faced with the potential for a change 
on par with our nation’s predecessors, we 
would, for the first time, choose the status 
quo. With Barack Obama elected the 44th 


- president of the United States of America, 


I can say in no uncertain terms that I feel 
great about this country again. 

This nation was founded by men and 
women with a vision of change, in spite 
of what seemed like impossible odds. 
Thomas Paine said no to subjugation by — 
a tyrannical empire. Thomas Jefferson 
penned this nation’s claim to freedom de- 
spite threats on his life. Abraham Lincoln 
fought the bloodiest of wars because he 
knew that it was time that America must 
wash her hands of slavery — and he did 
so against the objections of his own coun- 
trymen. Susan B, Anthony rejected in- 
justice; she would not wait for her rights 
— she demanded them — demanded 
her rights despite an entire government 
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Is it really the case that GMOs are 
such a terrifying threat? Not at all! 
GMOs have been sold in the U.S. since 
the mid-’90s. The Center for Food Safe- 
ty (CFS) estimates that 70 percent to 75 
percent of foods on U.S. supermarket 
shelves contain genetically engineered 
ingredients. Yet we still have not seen a 
single sign of human or environmental 
harm. 

To be sure, a few 
their experiments were found to be se- 
riously flawed (as is the case when the 
infamous Nature article claiming that 
monarch butterflies and caterpillars are 
harmed by GMOs was unanimously de- 
nounced as scientifically untrue). 


The French are at the forefront of 
the movement to ban the production of 


GMOs. But even The French Academy of 
Sciences said that the current criticisms 
against plant biotechnology are scientifi- 
cally unfounded. 

But even this is a gross understate- 
ment as not only are GMOs not harmful 
to the environment — they are actually 
beneficial. GMOs are often modified to 
be herbicide-tolerant and/or insect-resis- 
tant. This significantly limits the need 
for the application of potentially danger- 
ous chemicals. According to Consumer- 
Supported Agriculture (CSA), after the 
introduction of GMOs, pesticide and 
herbicide use on these GM varieties was 
slashed and, for the most part, yields 
were increased. 

An even more startling fact is the ex- 
tent to which GMOs have reduced green 
house gas emissions. “By reducing the 
amount of plowing needed, GM tech- 
nology led to reductions of greenhouse 
gases from soil equivalent to removing 
6.56 million cars from the roads,” Andy 
Coghlan of NewsScientist.com News Ser- 
vice reported. 

The environmentalists should be ec- 


& against genetic 


scientists have 
claimed that GMOs are harmful, but 


static about 
this — tech- 
nology. In- 
stead they 
continue to 
hold that 


not enough 
experimen- 
tation on 


GMOs | has 
been done 
— which 


is simply 
not the case 
(hundreds 
of  experi- 
ments have 
been done 
and GMOs 
have been 
around for 
over a de- 
cade). 

The fact 
of the mat- 
ter is that 
the E.U. 
does not want to ban GMOs out of con- 
cern for their inhabitants’ health, but 
for political reasons. European govern- 
ments heavily subsidize their farmers. 
Exposing these farmers to competition 
from cheaper biotech American foods 
will drive these farmers out of business 
— unless E.U. governments raise subsi- 
dies even further. This would be a fis- 
cal disaster for the E.U. 

What's disturbing is that Barack 
Obama seems to be following the E.U.’s 
lead on this issue instead of standing 
up to it. Obama has given in to envi- 
ronmentalist demands that require all 
GM products to be labeled. This seems 
innocuous, but it might well spell the 
end for GM foods. For example, as the 
CSA noted, factories will need to con- 
struct two separate processing streams 





Neil Albstein 
The Corrupt Bargain 


legal “Corrupt Bargain,” but the election 
and appointment stood. Four years later, 
Jackson ran again against Adams with 
different results. 

Jackson wanted to ensure that this 
election would be decided by the people, 
not the House. He utilized a vast net of 
political organizers, who hosted large 
events for the voting public in the hopes 
of getting his message out. He insisted 
that the people’s will had been circum- 
vented by the alleged corruption of Clay 
and Adams. This was an easy argument 
to make since Jackson had earned the 
plurality both of the electoral and popu- 
lar vote. Furthermore, he portrayed him- 
self as aman of the people who would aid 
the average citizen, a stark contrast to the 
wealthy Adams. 

As America’s first populist candidate, 
Jackson earned a decisive victory. It was 
immediately apparent that the nature 
of American politics had changed for- 
ever. One hundred-eighty years later, 
both candidates continue to use strate- 
gies inspired by Jackson’s appeal to the 
common man. The electronic age has 
changed some of the methods, but at 
the core, every political rally is a result 
of Andrew Jackson’s second campaign. 
Whether or not you agree with his mes- 
sage, Obama won this election because 
he convinced the average citizen that an 


Obama administration would protect 
him against the excesses of the rich and 
powerful. 

The election of 1828 benefited Barack 
Obama in another important way, too. 
Since George Washington’s administra- 
tion (with Alexander Hamilton heading 
the treasury department), the National 
Bank was a divisive political issue. It 
was so widely distrusted that attempts 
to extend its charter initially failed in 
1811. It wasn’t until 1816 that the Demo- 
cratic-Republicans, lead by President 
James Madison, would reverse them- 
selves and establish the Second Bank 
of the United States along the same 
lines as the first. President Jackson, 
however, was deeply suspicious of the 
bank. When in 1833, he was approached 
by Congress to consider renewing the 
Bank’s charter three years early, he not 
only declined to extend the charter, but 
removed all of the government’s money 
from the Bank, quickly causing finan- 
cial panic. 

One hundred-eighty years after Jack- 
son's election, the federal government 
has agreed to a massive bailout plan to 
aid the struggling banks in the United 
States, all of which are private. These 
banks, at least in theory, need the gov- 
ernment funds to continue to make loans 
to those without impeccable credit. The 


Omar Qureshi 
Challenging the status quo 


fighting against her. Martin Luther King 
Jr. embraced equality amidst division and 
sought to bring change despite a move- 
ment that eventually took his life. These 
great Americans are the embodiment of 
the spirit of this great nation. America, 
when faced with challenges, has always 
fought for what is right. We have done 
so against seemingly unrealistic odds. 
We are the greatest nation in the world 
because when faced with adversity we 
unite against what is wrong with Amer- 
ica to bring change to highlight what is 
right with America. This is the spirit of 
our country — a spirit that has made us 
great. 

Obama’ election as the 44th president 
of the United States of America is a tes- 
tament to our ability to change over the 
power of the status quo once again. He is 
what is best in America. He symbolizes 
what the great American spirit is. In the 
face of impossible odds: racial tensions, 
a conflicted childhood and the most so- 
phisticated political regimes in the world 
— he overcame. He did so because he had 
no faith in political canvassing. He did 
so because he felt that it was time for all 
Americans to become part of this political 
process. Through speech and passion he 
ignited a revolution amongst the Ameri- 
can youth, and indeed the populous as a 


whole. 

He should not have beaten Hillary 
Clinton. He should not have even beaten 
John McCain, but he did. He did because 
he did what the greatest of Americans 
did; he fought for this country by bring- 
ing us together once again. He won be- 
cause he knows the pundits are not the 
real America, so he focused on us, not 
them. And it worked. The past eight 
years have marked one of the lowest 
points in American history, both inter- 
nationally and domestically. Obama’s 
election was an election that shows that 
in spite of our struggles; Americans al- 
ways have the desire to rebound. To 
fight back, to be optimistic and to care 
about this political process, for what is 
American democracy if not for the peo- 
ple? President-elect Obama has given us 
hope once again, with it has come a re- 
newed interest in this country. 

Obama's election has shown that 
America’s democracy is at its best when 
the people are invested in it. It has shown 
that the heroism of Americans has always 
been rooted in a passion for change and 
a confrontation of the odds. But we must 
remember that we cannot let the passion 
Obama has instilled in us to dwindle. 
We must hold this man accountable. 
Hold him accountable for his promise 


ally modified loods 
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and monitor the production lines ac- | 
cordingly. 

Farmers would have to keep GM | 
crops and non-GM crops from mix- | 
ing during planting, harvesting and | 
shipping. GM products would become | 
so expensive and undesirable to con- | 
sumers that mandatory labeling is the 
equivalent of banning their produc- 
tion. 

GMOs and other such safe science 
technologies can provide huge ben- | 
efits to society and the environment. It 
would be unfortunate if irrational ide- 
ologies and bogus scientific and safety | 
concerns are able to stop them from go- 
ing forward. 


situation would be radically different | 
were there a strong national bank, ca- | 
pable of making the needed loans itself 
to individuals, or making loans to the | 
banks themselves, rather than earmark- 
ing large amounts of money to give to 
private banks, possibly in exchange for | 
shares of the bank. If the Second Bank of 
the United States were still in existence, 
the needed funds could have changed 
hands without damaging the integrity of 
the nation’s banks as private institutions 
or possibly have provided individuals 
with another source of loans while the 
banks struggled to repair themselves 
from within. 

The bailout plan was extremely con- 
troversial, and John McCain’s forced in- 
sertion of himself into the process dam- 
aged his campaign efforts. In this way, 
too, did the “Corrupt Bargain” of 1824 
and Andrew Jackson’s election in 1828, 
benefit Obama. 

It is not often that we can look back at 
our history and point to a single event, 
or two related events, and see the direct 
connection between them and the mod- 
ern political climate, but it is fairly clear 
that without the events leading up to and 
during Andrew Jackson’s presidency, the 
United States would be a different place 
today, and very possibly have a different 
President-elect. 


of change. Hold him accountable for his 
words of reform in the economy; hold 
him accountable for his promises in Iraq; 
hold him accountable to make sure that 
the flame doesn’t go out. While Obama is 
visionary, he was elected because of us. 
It is our job to bring change to this great 
nation. It is our job to fuel the positive 
movement — just like our predecessors 
fueled Paine, Lincoln and Anthony. It is 
our job to retain the hold on the gevern- 
ment Obama’s election has shown that 
we finally have. Obama’s election is the 
American spirit, a spirit of the people. 
Our path to change originally devel- 
oped at this nation’s inception lives on. 
We are truly searching for a more per- 
fect union. Obama is the man that will 
spearhead this change. He will spear- 
head this change with us as a guide. He 
will spearhead this change only with us 





to guide him along — to support him 
when we feel he is right and to dissent 
when we feel he is wrong. — 

Hold this man accountable. Do it for 
this great country. Do it for our ances- 
tors. Do it because President-elect Obama 
wouldn’t want it any other way, and that 
is the beauty of the Obama presidency: 





Omar Qureshi is a freshman economics and In- 
ternational Studies major from Monett, Mo. 


All 
With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 


sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 


Americans are 
the winners tn 
historic election 


By LOGAN QUINN 





Any freshman political science major 


| can tell you that when Thomas Jefferson 
| defeated incumbent John Adams in the 


election of 1800 it marked the first time 
in world history that a country under- 
went a peaceful change in government, 
a revolution without bloodshed. More 
important than who was elected was 
the fact that the American system had 
survived its first real test. The constitu- 


| tion and institutions created within it 
| were upheld. On Tuesday, America en- 
| dured another test, and Tuesday night 


we celebrated once again, not just in the 


| | election of a popular Senator, but rather 


more profoundly, we celebrated in the 
greatness of America. 

_ From watching post election riots 
and corruption in Ukraine in 2007, to 
the recent elections in Zimbabwe, it’s 
becoming more apparent that the right 
of democratic representation we hold so 
dear is not enjoyed throughout the rest 
of the world. And with this right comes 
the duty to exercise our right as a free 
people and reinforce America’s place as 
the “beacon on a hill.” And if we can’t 
live up to this moral standard we may 


| not purport to be the protectors of hu- 
| man rights across the globe. 


Two weeks out as the gaps began to 
narrow I admittedly grew increasingly 
doubtful and began to worry. More and 
more we were getting clips of McCain’s 
rallies filled with the “patriotic” whack- 
jobs spouting ignorantly racist senti- 
ments and fostering fear. “Obama’s col- 
lege was paid for by Muslims,” “Obama 
goes around with terrorists,” “Obama 
is black.” I heard and I watched and I 
found myself asking: Could America re- 
ally be that misguided? 

In the much publicized and often ref- 
erenced 1982 California Gubernatorial 
election, Los Angeles African-American 
Mayor Tom Bradley was ahead by sub- 
stantial margins in every poll leading up 
to election day and even held a slim lead 
in exit polling data. However, Republi- 
can George Deukmejian won by about 
100,000 votes (~1.2 percent), and pollsters 
clamored for reasons why. The resulting 
study concluded that some people (most- 
ly Democrats or independents) were em- 
barrassed to admit publicly that they 
voted against their own black candidate. 

Valid or not, this precedent occupied 
my nightmares as Nov. 4 neared. I began 
to wonder what would happen if Penn- 
sylvania only went to Obama by a frac- 
tional percentage (he was up by at least 
six in every poll taken since Oct. 1). Then 
Virginia and North Carolina were called 
McCain early, after which Ohio, Indiana 
and Missouri began to open the Repub- 
lican lead as CNN analysts struggled to 
explain why the exit polls weren’t accu- 
rately predicting the results, followed by 
Colorado tipping the balance and forc- 
ing Obama to concede in what I could 
only hope he would use to challenge us 
to hold ourselves to a higher standard. I 
could see McCain’s smirk and hear Presi- 
dent Bush’s hollow laugh. Thankfully, 
while it wasn’t an irrational fear, it was 
completely unnecessary. 

In what’s sure to be considered a 
landmark election, America proved 
to herself that we have grown. We’ve 
grown beyond 1789 and the three-fifths 
clause, beyond 1876 and Jim Crow, 
beyond 1957 and Strom Thurmond’s 
filibuster against civil rights, beyond 
1982 and Tom Bradley. President-elect 
Obama performed better than expect- 
ed across the board — he was competi- 
tive in the south, both in Georgia and 
South Carolina, and in the northern 
corridor, winning Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and staying within 10 electoral 
votes in the Dakotas. He garnered a 
further 27 electoral votes with North 
Carolina and Missouri and a district 
in Nebraska (Nebraska splits its elec- 
toral vote). 

That’s right; Obama picked up a 
vote from Nebraska. He had an outside 
chance to finish with up to 376 electoral 
votes and 365 is a real possibility (He 
actually won 349 votes.) At least 56 of 
the Senate seats belong to Democrats, 
with one being held by an indicted 
felon Ted Stevens and three others still 
up for grabs as they continue to count 
votes (GA, MN, and OR). Democrats 
have at least a 73-seat advantage in the 
House, and that’s a conservative esti- 
mate as every contest still being count- 
ed would have to break Republican to 
keep it this slim. 

Obama and the Democrats won big, 
but the real winner in this election is 
America. We reaffirmed that we no lon- 
ger have a predilection for prejudice, 
and in its place we have instilled a belief 
in greatness. 





Logan Quinn is a junior Public Health Stu- 
ides major from Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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aving in the Lab 


Hopkins researchers study the 
effects of ecstasy on the brain. 
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Barnstormers INSIDE 


performed the © gau@ HEL CISIN 
thought-provoking 
, Arcadia last week 
| at Swirnow 


SPorTS 


* It may be getting cooler 
outside, but Men’s Swimmng 
is on fire, beating Franklin & 
Marshall last Saturday, BIT. 


* Women’s soccer makes 
Hopkins history with their 
first completely undefeated — 
season, BI2. 
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Baltimore is not widely 
known for its Greek commu- 
nity, but this weekend, Balti- 
more will congregate for the 
annual Greek Heritage Fes- 
tival, the biggest (and not the 
only) Greek festival in Balti- 
more all year. The free festival, 
which is now in its 37th year, is 
a three-day extravaganza that 
offers Baltimoreans a chance 
to experience Greek food, 
drink, dancing and music. The 
102-year-old Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral of the Annunciation 
holds the event by its cathe- 
dral, located at 24 W. Preston 
St, just a few blocks southwest 
of Penn Station. 

The food will surely be 
one of the main attractions 
at the festival this weekend. 
The event's dining room will 
serve a smorgasbord of classic 
Greek foods, such as moussa- 
ka (a meat and eggplant dish), 
spanakopita (a pastry filled 

| with spinach and_ cheese) 
and tyropita (a pastry filled 
with spinach and _ cheese), 
lamb shanks, chicken, dolma 
(stuffed grape leaves) and 
Greek salad. The outdoor tay- 
erna will be selling lamb on 
the spit, hand-carved gyro, 
| grilled souvlaki (meat and 
| vegetables grilled on a skew- 
er) and fried calamari. The 
| desserts at the festival will 


| include baklava (a sweet lay- 


Campus events 


Thursday, Nov. 6 


7 p.m. C. Fraser Smith 

Baltimore Sun columnist and 
WYPR news analyst C. Fraser 
Smith will be discussing and sign- 
ing copies of his latest book, Here 
Lies Jim Crow: Civil Rights in Mary- 
land in the JHU Book Store on 3330 
St. Paul St. Admission is free. 


7:30 p.m. Will Ferrell 

Will Ferrell will be speaking (and 
we'll be laughing) in Shriver'Hall 
starting at 8 p.m. If you haven't 
gotten your tickets, there will be 
a live alternate screening. Check 
back to http:/Kwww.jhu.edu/mse/ 
for information on the location of 
the screening. 


9 a.m. Bound to Please 

The exhibit explores the art and 
the science of an array of decora- 
tive finishing features and styles, 
from gilt tooled bindings to fore- 
edge paintings — scenes painted 
on the edges of a book that can 
only be viewed when the pages 
are fanned. The exhibition opens 
at Hopkins’s George Peabody Li- 
brary, 17 E. Mount Vernon Place. 
The library will feature the exhib- 
it all month. Admission is free. 


Friday, Nov. 7 
7:30 p.m. Under The Sea Fall 
Formal 


CALEN 


Enjoy Baltimore's thr 















Spanakopita, a Greek pastry filled with spinach and cheese, will be served i 


ered pastry with nuts), kataifi (a 
very finely shredded pastry), rice 
pudding, koulourakia (butter 
cookies) and fresh loukoumades 
{a fried dough pastry soaked in 
honey and cinnamon). If that 
massive list didn’t include any- 
thing that tempts your tastebuds, 
then maybe nothing will! 

In terms of beverages, expect 
Greek wine and ouzo (an alco- 
holic drink similar to sambuca) 
to be served in abundant quanti- 
ties. Wash down your feast with 
some Greek wine and get ready 


to dance or just enjoy the inevi- 
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table spectacle that comes with 
most street festivals. 

The vendors at the festival 
will be selling wine baskets, 
jewelry, pottery, and other 
goods. The entertainment will 
include Greek performances, 
cultural exhibits, a martini pia- 
no bar, kids’ entertainment, and 
tours of the historic, architec- 
turally significant cathedral. In 
fact, when Annunciation came 
to its current location, it saved 
the cathedral from the wreck- 
ing ball. 

A bouzouki party will be held 





The fall formal features live DJ, 
performances, dinner and danc- 
ing. The event is located in the 
Glass Pavilion. Admission is $10 
in advance and $12 at the door. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Latin Jazz En- 
semble 

Tim Murphy directs the Peabody 
Latin Jazz Ensemble. The show 
will be in East Hall at the Pea- 
body Conservatory. Admission is 
$15 for adults and $5 for students 
with ID. E-mail boxoffice@peabody. 
jhu.edu or call (410) 659-8100 for 
ticket information. 


Saturday, Nov. 8 


3 p.m. Sex, Love and Power 
Three internationally known 
artists Hilary Harkness, Nicole 
Eisenman and Tom Otterness 
sponsored by Big Art’s Naughty 
Little Issues discuss how sex, 
love and power influence con- 
temporary art and pop culture. 
The event is held by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art and admission is 
free. Visit http://www.artbma.org/ 
calendar/adults.html for more in- 
formation. 


6 p.m. Culture Show 2008 

Set aside a few hours of a Satur- 
day night to enjoy what will be 
a fun medley of cultural perfor- 
mances! Performers will include 
Filipino Students Association, 
Hopkins Classical Ballet Com- 
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n abundant quantities on Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 








at 10:30 p.m. on both Friday and 
Saturday nights with several | 
performacnces by local Greek 
bands. Bouzoukis are long- 
necked stringed instruments 
similar to mandolins, with a 
sharp metallic sound. The con- | 
cert will go until midnight and 
admission is $10. 

Regardless of your previ- 
ous exposure to Greek culture, 
the Greek Heritage Festival is a 
great way to connect with both 
the Greek community and Bal- 
timore at large. | 
~~ Liz Schwartzberg | 








pany, Demo Adamolekun (Sing- 
ing Solos), Shakti, Capoeira and 
many more! The event will be 
held in Shriver Hall and admis- 
sion is free. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Camerata 
The Leith Symington Griswold 
Hall at Peabody holds the con- 
temporary style of the Peabody 
Camerata. Gene Young is con- 
ducting. Admission is free. 


8 p.m. Arcadia 

The Barnstormers presents Arca- 
dia by Tom Stoppard, an intellec- 
tual farce about modern academ- 
ics trying to solve a 200-year-old 
mystery about the poet Lord By- 
ron. The show takes place at Mat- 
tin Center in Smirnow Theatre. 
General admission is $10 and $5 
for students. Visit http://www.the- 
jhubarnstormers.org/index.htm for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Buttered Niblets - Com- 
edy Improv 

Buttered Niblets presents an 
evening of comedy improv. The 
show takesplace in Arellano The- 
ater in Levering. Visit http://www. 
butteredniblets.Onyx.com/main.htm 
for more information. 


Sunday, Nov. 9 


9 p.m. Hopkins 
Chamber Concert 
The Bunting-Meyerhoff  Inter- 


Symphony 


Exposure 
By Jae Ick Choi 


faith Center on 3509 N. Charles 
St. holds a chamber concert. The 
program consists of Borodin 
String Quartet No. 1, music for 
brass quintet, and Mozart's Ser- 
enade No. 9 (“Posthorn”) con- 
ducted by Vladimir Lande. Ad- 
mission is free. 


Tuesday, Nov. 1] 


8 p.m. Dance Dance Revolution 
Extreme & Guitar Hero 

The Glass Pav at Levering wel- 
comes all skill levels to partici- 
pate in gaming. The music gam- 
ing club provides Dance Dance 
Revolution Extreme and Guitar 
Hero. Admission is only $1. Con- 
tact JHUddr@gmail.com for more 
information. 


Local events 
Thursday, Nov. 7 


9 p.m. Smashing Pumpkins: If 
All Goes Wrong 

The Smashing Pumpkins filmed 
a series of shows after Billy Cor- 
gan reunited with his former 
bandmates. See the footage, inter- 
views and performances on the 
big screen. This is the first full- 
length documentary about the 
band held at the Charles Theatre 
on 1711 N. Charles St. Admission 
is $8. Visit http://www.thecharles. 
com/schedules/soon_set2.html for 
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MOVIE OPENINGS 


Vicky Cristina Barcelona 


Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, Nov. 7 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


Javier Bardem 
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Penélope Cruz ~ Scarlett Johanss 
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Patricia Clarkson Kevin Dunn Rebecca Hall Chris Mess 


'-ZVicky Cristina Barcelona 


Life ss the ulinmace work of art 
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COURTESY OF FIRSTSHOWING.NET 


Woody Allen follows the story of two young American 
women spending their summer in Spain and the amorous 
entanglement that ensues when they meet a passionate 


artist and his insane ex-wife. 





more information. 


Friday, Nov. 7 


7 p.m. Baltimore Nightlife Tour 
of Federal Hill 

Professionals in the City provide 
a tour to four different venues in 
Federal Hill. The generous own- 
ers of the hottest nightspots in 
Federal Hill are offering drink 
specials to those on the tour. The 
tour begins at Mad River Bar & 
Grille on 1110 S. Charles St. The 
tour costs $15. Visit http://prosin- 
thecity.com/index.cfm?action=even 
ts#Event6992 for more informa- 
tion. 


7 p.m. Chunklet and Rock Bible 
release party 

Chunklet’s Henry H. Owings 
reads from and signs copies of 
his new book, The Rock Bible. 
There will also -be a Rock Band 
video game competition. The 
book signing and book gaming 
will take place in Atomic Books 
on 3620 Falls Rd. Visit http:/howw. 
atomicbooks.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 


8 p.m. Baltimore Crown 2008 
Baltimore emcees and producers 
battle for cash prizes in this open 
mic challenge. Guest appearanc- 
es include Tislam the Great and 
Ogun as well as other local hip- 
hop notables. The Five Seasons, 
located in Mount Vernon on 830 
Guilford Ave., will be hosting the 
event. Admission is $10 in ad- 
vance and $12 at the door. Visit 
http://www.the5seasons.com for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Joel McHale Live 
Joel McHale is taking a break 


from E! Entertainment’s “The 


Soup” to show off his live stand 
up skills. You've seen him trash 
Tyra, “The View,” “Entertainment 
Tonight” and other TV shows. 
Now see who he’s talking about 
live. Tickets are $33.50. The show 
is being held in Washington D.C. 
in the Warner Theatre on 513 13th 
St. NW. Visit http:/www.warner- 
theatre.com/ for more information 
and ticket purchase. 


9 p.m. Bestine, The Dreamscape 
Project, Armed Elephant, Eat It 
Raw 

The Sidebar Tavern located on 
218 East Lexington St. features 
Bestine, The Dreamscape Proj- 
ect, Armed Elephant and Eat It 
Raw performances. Admission 
is $7. Visit http://www.sidebartav- 
ern.com/shows.html for more in- 
formation. 


Saturday, Nov. 8 


1 p.m. Kung Fu Matinee Satur- 
days 
Martial arts enthusiasts or any- 
one who just likes free movies, 
Rock Candy is screening one or 


ee 
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two kung fu flicks for no charge 
every Saturday. Rock Candy is lo- 
cated on 4321 Harford Road. Visit 
http://www.rockcandybaltimore. 
com/ for more information. 


9 p.m. Murder By Death 
Murder By Death, a headliner 
with high-energy and _ rocka- 
billy, opens with a crowd-pleas- 
ing, dance-inducing opener of 
J. Roddy Walston and the Busi- 
ness. Tickets are $10 in advance 
and $12 the day of the show. 
The Ottobar, located on 2549 N. 
Howard St. features this concert. 
Visit http://www.theottobar.com/ for 
more information. 


Monday, Nov. 9 


7 p.m. Dr. Sketchy’s Anti-Art 
School 

Dr. Sketchy’s is a chain of cabaret 
life-drawing sessions that circles 
the globe from Holly wood to New 
Zealand. The courses, hosted by 
Dionysus Restaurant & Lounge, 
mix drinking, burlesque models 
and art. The Lounge is located 
in Mount Vernon on 8 E. Preston 
St. Admission is $7. Visit http:// 
drsketchysbaltimore.wordpress.com| 
for more information. 


Tuesday, Nov. 10 


9 p.m. Tuesdays Anti Pop Night 
Shorty’s Martini Bar and Lounge 
located on 3301 Foster Ave. in 
Canton hosts Tuesdays Anti Pop 
Night. Enjoy the best of punk 
and ska with Ricky Rally and 
Jimmy Jam as well as $1-PBR 
drafts and reduced price rail 
drinks. 


Wednesday, Nov. 11 


8:30 p.m. Top Chef’s Viewing 
Party 

For anyone who follows Top Chef, 
they know that Baltimorean 
Chef Jill Snyder, of Red Maple, is 
a contestant on Bravo's top rated 
food show. Red Maple, on 930 N. 
Charles St., is hosting a viewing 
party featuring a selection of 
Jill’s global small plates, drinks 
at the cash bar and then the pre- 
miere of Bravo's Top Chef Season 
Five. After the party, DJ Rahman 
and belly dancer Leyla Fehada 
will be performing. Tickets are 
$35. Visit http://www.baltfood- 
tes.com/NewDesign/catalog/prod- 
uct_info.php?cPath=21&products_ 
id=150 for more information. 


9 p.m. The Homosexuals 
This iconic post-punk band is 
back and promoting their new 


__ EP, Love Guns. The Talking Head 


Club, located on 407 E. Saratoga 
St., hosts the band’s live show. 
Admission is $8. Visit http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com/index. 
php?action=schedule for more in-. 
formation. 
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By SARAH ADDISON 
Staff Writer 

| The JHU Barnstormers, the 
University’s oldest and largest 
theatrical troupe on campus, suc- 
cessfully put on Arcadia by Tom 
Stoppard, one of the most es- 
teemed playw rights and screen- 
writers of our day. 

Like Stoppard’s more famous 
1966 play Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern Are Dead, which takes a 
whole new approach to Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, Arcadia is not 
a “feel-good” play that one can 
simply sit back, relax and enjoy. 
Arcadia, Stoppard’s later play 
from 1993, is filled with witty di- 
alogue, complex characters and 
plotlines, surprising twists and 
revelations and a stark message 
about the fate of mankind. 

The cast of Arcadia should be 
complimented for their superb 
acting, aside from the fact that 
some characters were better at 
consistently maintaining Brit- 
ish accents than others, while 
the director Nancy Murray and 
the rest of the crew should be 
proud of their collective ability 
to bring such a complicated play 
to life. 

Arcadia, named for the Uto- 
pian idea in Greek mythology 
of living in harmony with na- 
ture, takes place at Sidley Park 
an historic home of aristocrats. 
The scenes switch back and forth 
between focusing on the inhab- 
itants of the house from 1809 to 
1812 during the Regency period 
in England and the residents in 
the house during 1989, although 
at the end, past and present con- 
verge. 

The play starts in the past 
where Thomasina  Coverly, 
played enthusiastically by ju- 





nior Toni Del Sorbo, preco- 
ciously asks her tutor Septimus 
Hodge (senior Bill Fuller) about 
rumors she has heard in the 
house about carnal embrace. At 
first, she claims she could never 
understand the workings of the 
world including mathemat- 
ics and human sexuality with- 
out his help. Amid the tension 
between Septimus and Ezra 
Chater (freshman Michael Van 
Maele) over literature and Septi- 
mus’s affair with Chater’s wife, 
between Thomasina’s mother, 
Lady Croom (graduate student 
Karen Manna), and the garden- 
er, Mrs. Noakes (sophomore Re- 
becca McGivney), and between 
different combinations of these 
characters and others, it be- 
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COURTESY OF CENTER STAGE 


Andrew Weems and Deborah Hedwell star in Ethan McSweeney's classic play. 


Center Stages Virginia Woolf 
goes long but is rewarding 


By DOUG ROSS 
For the News-Letter 


Ethan McSweeny’s new pro- 
duction of Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?, which premiered last 
Wednesday at Center Stage The- 
ater, faithfully adapts Edward 
Albee’s wrenching classic back to 
the stage. The skill of its principal 
cast, direction and superb set de- 
sign make for a powerful show, 
which is a look into conjugal 
blitzkrieg that plays its audience 
between the comic and tragic. 

Martha (Deborah Hedwall) 
and George (Andrew Weems) 
have just returned from one 
of the numberless faculty soi- 
rees hosted by Martha’s father. 
A sagging 50ish pair, they are 
both bitterly disappointed with 
the run of their lives. George 
disgusts his wife with his lack 
of career advancement and sub- 

mission to her father; Martha, 
meanwhile, could too kindly 
be called a shrew, a piercing 
lush who spares no insult for 
George. 
Together, they make every sec- 
ond a feud and turn drinks with 
Nick (Erik Heger) and Honey 
(Leah Curney) into a ritual blood- 
letting between Man and Wife. 
George and Martha submit them- 
selves and their guests to a vari- 


ety of games like “Humiliate the 
Host” and “Hump the Hostess,” 
all of which appear eerily routine 
to them. The festivities dissolve 
and the insults get deeper, until 
the two resolve to make this par- 
ticular night the one that counts. 
“I’m going to make you sorry you 
ever let yourself down,” Martha 
says, after the two agree to shift 
the contest to “Total War.” 

The plot, a notorious down- 
ward spiral, is hard to discuss 
without giving much away. 
However, the strength of the play 
is in its performances, especially 
those of George and Martha, and 
it is here that this production 
succeeds most. Deborah Hed- 
wall manages Martha’s leaps and 
howls without signs of exhaus- 
tion; between lewd hip thrusts 
and dances, the role is almost 
entirely shouting, cursing and 
crying. Her energy parries excep~ 
tionally well with George’s, and 
Andrew Weems deserves the 
highest credit for it. 

While the part of Martha was 
more rigidly scripted by Albee, 
George allows for more inven- 
tion, with possible interpretations 
ranging between wrath, ‘despair 
and playful brutality. Andrew 
Weems opts for the more joshing 


attitude and takes the night of 
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Barnstormers’ Arcadia inspires contemplation 
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ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 
Junior Carol Santoro and sophomore Rob Keleher are part of an ensemble cast in the Barnstormers’ production of the Stoppard play. 


comes apparent that Thomasina 
is no ordinary girl. She contem- 
plates Newtonian physics, the 
second law of thermodynamics, 
mathematical calculations and 
the philosophy of determinism 
at such a young age and way be- 
fore her time. 

As supporting characters, 
sophomore Pierce Delahunt as 
Captain Brice and sophomore 
Matt Panico as Jellaby also con- 
tributed with their own spark 
and humorous lines to the over- 
all commotion at Sidley Park. 

Meanwhile, in the present 
day of 1989, three academics set 
out to recover the lost past. The 
moody and even rude Hannah 
Jarvis (junior Carol Santoro) is 
staying at the house of siblings 
Chloe (sophomore Michelle 
Roytman), Valentine (junior Jack 
Berger) and Gus Coverly (fresh- 
man Luke Mayhew) in order to 


| write a book about the gardens 


and the supposed hermit of Sid- 


| ley Park. 





Bernard Nightingale (sopho- 


| more Rob Keleher), ‘a’ foolish 


academic who is motivated by 


the desire of prominence, seeks 
out Hannah, another academic 
who shuns sexual desire for 
her intellectual pursuits. Ber- 
nard hopes to unearth the truth 
about Septimus Hodge and his 
relation to the poet Lord Byron, | 
who stays at Sidley Park, but 
never makes an appearance on 
stage. However, Bernard’s ulti- | 
mate goal is to make a ground- 
breaking discovery in order to 
catapult himself to fame in aca- 
demia. Meanwhile, his persis- 
tence leads to Valentine’s inter- 
est in Thomasina, the girl whose 
genius becomes clear from the 
notes in her ledger. 

Through extensive research, 
extrapolating and successions 
of trial and error that are not 
caught until it is too late, Ber- 
nard, Hannah and Valentine 
eventually piece together what 
happened to Thomasina, Sep- 
timus, Chater and Lord Byron. | 
While their findings about these 
historical figures’ fates are not 
what they expected, they learn 
lessons that can be ascribed to 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 
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International star Franz 
West graces BMA exhibit 


By CHLOE MARK 
Staff Writer 


The newest exhibit at the BMA, 
featuring the work of Austrian 
artist Franz West, challenges the 
pristine, formal museum experi- 
ence with a colorful, interactive 
experience. 

The temporary exhibit marks 
the first comprehensive survey 


| of Austrian artist Franz West's 


work in the United States. The ex- 
hibit organizes 117 works chron- 
ologically, demonstrating the 
evolution of West’s work, tastes 
and styles over the past three de- 
cades. 

West is well known for reject- 
ing the typical museum-going 
experience. His work consciously 
tries to break the barrier between 
the artist and the viewer by cre- 
ating work that is interactive and 
engaging, thereby making the 
viewer a part of the art. His work 
is also demonstratively colorful 
and playful, exploring a variety 
of sizes, color palates and media; 
the playfulness acts as an attempt 


| to make sculpture a social expe- 


rience. This exhibit is marked by 
the playground-like quality that 
permeates West's body of work. 
The exhibit immediately cre- 
ates an impression, beginning 


with one of West's more recent 
sculptures, “The Ego and the Id,” 
which consists of two separate 
sculptures of enormous inter- 
twining metal bands, standing 
30 feet tall and painted in various 
bright colors. It is reminiscent of 
an enormous, surreal piece of 
playground equipment, an im- 
age enhanced by the group of 
children at the museum climbing 
along the swirling bands of lay- 
ered metal. Initially these enor- 
mous and colorful structures are 
perplexing, as itis unclear wheth- 
er they are meant to provoke 
laughter or a sort of mild distur- 
bance and confusion. Standing in 
the center of the sculpture and 
looking up creates a sensation of 
standing in the middle of a Tech- 
nicolor forest. 

The next galleries are less dra- 
matic in size but equally intrigu- 
ing in content. Upon entering the 
room, viewers are immediately 
struck by a series of what looks 
like bars of metal with balls of 
white plaster attached to them, 
something that West describes 
as “adaptives.” West invites the 
viewer to take these “adaptives” 
into a small cubicle elegantly 
lined with newspaper images. 
The viewer then sees himself in 
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"The Ego and the Id” is a colorful sculpture that brings a playful mood to the BMA. 





With giddy eyes and a quick 
tongue, junior Matt Turtoro ex- 
plains his exhibit It’s a Man’s 
World. 

“It’s a display exhibition of 
three generations of the Garrett 
men. I mean, the most fascinat- 
ing of all of them, John Work 
Garrett, Jr., was a career diplomat 
and collected many items from 
across the world, and we used 
the unique environment of the 
Evergreen House to showcase 
their many accomplishments.” 

It’s a Man's World is the current 
exhibit at the Evergreen House, 
one of two small art museums 
owned and operated by Hopkins 
and located near Loyola College 
and the College of Notre Dame. 
On display is part of the Garrett 
family’s collection. The exhibi- 
tion is half history and half fine 
and decorative arts, consisting of 
pieces like small Japanese make- 
shift purses and articles signed 
by America’s 25th president, Wil- 
liam McKinley. “It’s customary 
for a president to sign his photo 
when he leaves the White House 
and we do have the six signatures 
of the presidents during John 
Works, Jr’s career as diplomat,” 
Tuturo pointed out. “McKinley 
actually never got to sign his 
photo because he was shot, so 
that’s why we just have his sig- 
nature on Garrett’s portrait on 
display.” 

Curator Turtoro took upon the 
monumental task of planning, re- 
searching and implementing this 
installation. “I really wanted to 
showcase the male side of the Gar- 
rett family,” Turtoro explained. 
“It took three months of research 
and one month of actual installa- 
tion to set up this exhibition,” he 
explained. 

Turtoro’s zeal for art history 
started when he was a sopho- 
more. He applied for a paid stu- 
dent internship at the Evergreen 
Museum and eventually became 
a docent — a tour guide — for 
the museum, and then an office 
assistant before applying to be a 


student cura- 
tor for a show 
in April. After 
receiving the 
appointment, 
Turtoro worked 
frantically to 
find a theme 
for his show 
and then actu- 
ally showcase 
it. “I was here 
about five days 
a week [for a 
few months], 
and I spent my 
summer going 
through boxes 
and boxes, 
grouping ob- 
jects and figur- 
ing out which 
rooms would 
be good for 
display,” Tur- 
toro said. 

Turtoro’s 
enthusiasm for 
his work also 
shines through 
his own paint 
ing of a map 
of the world. 
He has labeled 
countries visited by the various 
generations of Garrett men to 
show where each piece originat- 
ed. With the help of Homewood 
House Manager Mary Plumber. 
“J spent about two weeks overall 
on this map,” Turtoro noted with 
a grin. “It was, the least I could do 
to show how remarkable this man 
[John Work Garret, Jr.] was because 
he traveled about 500,000 miles 
during his lifetime, collecting dif- 
ferent things from the countries he 
visited.” 

The exhibition consists of sev- 
en sections. The first display is 
an overview of the men’s travels. 
The tour continues through the 
library with Turtoro explicating 
Garrett's collection of rare Amer- 
ican coins from as early as the co- 
lonial days. The exhibition then 
moves to the mansion’s second 
floor Print Room, where the fam- 
ily’s fascination with prints from 
the Italian Renaisaance through 


to the 19th century is highlighted. 
The next gallery — the children’s 
study — showcases their travels 
made as children. The exhibition 
concludes in the Far East Room 
of the mansion’s north wing with 
a display of the correspondence 
documenting the family’s acqui- 
sitions of rare Japanese and Chi- 
nese decorative arts. 

During the tour, Turtoro 
proved his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the exhibition by adding 
interesting anecdotes and contex- 
tual information to the pieces. “I 
was just worried that I was too 
boring because I could talk about 
these things for hours,” Turtoro 
admitted. “But to me, this history 
is rich and fascinating.” 

Turtoro’s research and ambi- 
tion paid off. “The [exhibition] 
shows a tremendous amount of 
research,” one visitor to the mu- 
‘seum said. “The documentation 
is fantastic, and you need at least 


Evergreen house showcases student's I's a Man's World 


| By PAUL HSIAO 


| For the News-Letter 
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Junior Matt Turtoro planned and created an exhibit featuring historical artifacts from the Garrett family. 


two or three passes to get the full 
impact of it all.” 


Turtoro also pointed out the 
Hopkins connection to the Gar- 
rett family. “We're not really sure 
why the Garrett family left the 
Evergreen House and a number 
of their pieces to Hopkins,” Tu- 
turo said. “But, we do know that 
John Work Garrett, Jr. went to Ja- 
pan with a team from Hopkins 
that documented some of the 
fauna there. And his aunt, Mary 
Elizabeth Garrett, actually was 
a major donor to Johns Hopkins 
medical campus.” 

In the cozy atmosphere of the 
Evergreen Museum, It’s a Man’s 
World is a culmination of enter- 
prise and effort by Matt Turtoro. 

It’s a Man's World is open 
through March 8, 2009. The Ev- 
ergreen Museum is located at 
4545 N. Charles St. For more in- 
formation go to www.museums, 
jhu.edu. 
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Faucon blends song and 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Staff Writer 


“Im looking to change the 
world, really,” Susan Faucon said, 
explaining her goals for her origi- 
nal theatrical jazz concert, which 
will be performed Saturday at 
the Chesapeake Arts Center. 

According to Faucon, her the- 
atrical jazz concert, The Hole in 
My Heart is Filled With Ice Cream, 
is “a tangible illustration on stage 
of the struggle that we have be- 
tween the ego and the spirit, the 
material obsession and the spiri- 
tual seeking. Through music and 
dialogue it shows us one woman 
and that struggle between the 
‘I want it now’ ego and the con- 
sciousness that generally seeks to 
connect with another human be- 
ing on a spiritual level.” 

For something that is essen- 
tially a musical, Hole in My Heart 
possesses something much deep- 
er than current Broadway mu- 
sicals such as The Spelling Bee or 
Mamma Mia! And, although Fau- 
con mentions her plans for pitch- 
ing it in New York, she added, 
“Ultimately, I just want people to 
see it, however that may be.” 

The creation of Hole in My 
Heart did not begin with treble 
clefs and 16th notes. 

“I wrote an autobiographical 
piece,” Faucon said. “I didn’t know 
what it was going to be. It was just 
hundreds of pages of my life’s sto- 
ry. It was sort of a cathartic process; 
I was reassessing my life. 

“Tt started out 
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Susan Faucon’s The Hole in My Heart is Filled with Ice Cream is a semi autobigraphical, one-woman theatrical jazz concert. 


blues. 

“T have rewritten it over the 
last three years, and it is finally 
done. What we are premiering for 
the first time in Baltimore is the 
finished product. It’s been a three 
year process of performing and 
rewriting and, of course, 47 years 
of experience. I guess I started it 
the day I exited the womb.” 

Despite the various name 
changes and three years’ worth of 
workshopping, Faucon has con- 
tinuously received positive feed- 

back since the 





as a stage play concert’s 2005 
drama _ without oA premiere. 

the music and It is a blend of the “In the pre- 
then I rewrote personal and the miere _ perfor- 
it and it turned x k mance of the 
into a theatrical Stimuli around me ... first version 


concert, which 
was mostly a 
concert with a 
little bit of the- 
ater in there. | 
was taught years 
ago to write what you know, of 
course. 

“So, it’s a blend of my story 
— my musical story, my personal 
story, my spiritual story — and the 
observation of those around me. It 
is a blend of the personal and the 
stimuli around me, the observa- 
tion of all of that put to jazz and 


put to jazz 
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Queen was an awesome 
band. Queen plus Paul Rodgers 
are an okay band. In the days 
when Queen included bassist 
John Deacon 
and singer Fred- p 
die Mercury, [Piipeaiessstemn 
the band turned — ona 
out catchy tunes #& esse 
like “Another 
One Bites the 
Dust” and “Bo- 
hemian Rhap- 
sody.” What 
made the band 
so unique was 





— Susan Faucon 








QUEEN. 


of the show, it 
was a_ packed 
house,” Faucon 
recalled. 

“Many of the 
people I knew, 
but many I didn’t. They came up 
[after the performance], and they 
were transformed. I think mostly 
because this character has gone 
through intense experiences as 
many of us have. You can’t get 
through 30 or 40 years of life, even 
20, without having some pretty in- 
tense experiences. I think people 


and blues. 


live tour, during which Rodgers 
sang Mercury’s own songs. Fre- 
quently, though, restrained mel- 
odies accentuate the differences 
between new and older, better 
Queen. Perhaps it’s the influence 
of Paul Rodgers or a lack of faith 
on the part of the band mem- 
bers. In any case, the melodies all 
sound very pretty, but lack teeth; 
without Mercury's unique voice, 
the tunes have trouble sticking in 
the mind. 

These are certainly not bad 
songs, just a step down from 
Queen’s past work. For example, 
“Cosmos Rockin” is a fun throw- 
back to ‘50s rock ‘n’ roll. “Some 

PTR Things that Glit- 
ter” and “We Be- 
lieve” are lovely 
ballads, and 
“C-Lebrity” is a 
respectable rock 
song featuring 
some exception- 
al axe-work by 
Brian May. The 
album is worth 
a look and pos- 


ried, 





their over-the- 
top style and inherent sense 
of fun. After the tragic loss of 
Freddie Mercury to AIDS and 
the retirement of John Deacon, 
it seemed as if no band would 
ever again reach their level. 
Enter Paul Rodgers, former 


few gigs with Queen’s guitarist 
Brian May, the two hit it off and, 
_ together with drummer Roger 

Taylor, launched a world tour; 
_ the fruits of said tour were made 
















sibly a purchase 
to long-time Queen fans, given 
the fact that expectations are ac- 
cordingly lowered. Others may 
ultimately be better off browsing 
the band’s older fare. 


—Alex Neville 
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While Broken Hearts} 


are affected because I am truthful 
about my experience. 

“{After the first performance] 
they were so moved by what they 
had seen and heard, and I knew 
at that moment that it was bigger 
than just performing a few songs. 
This was going to make a differ- 
ence,” she said. 

The epiphany that Faucon 
recounts is exactly what makes 
Hole in My Heart much more than 
just poetry put to music. For a 
performance that monopolizes a 
mere few hours of one’s evening, 
the power behind Hole in My 
Heart extends much further than 
the stage. 

“There are certain songs with- 
in the show and within my musi- 
cal repertoire that really hit hard 
with certain populations,” she 
said of the non-profit organization 
that was created as the result of 
her jazz concert. “We take certain 
inspirational concerts to homeless 
shelters, battered women’s shel- 
ters and recovery homes.” 

With her efforts to assist the 
community and talk of saving 
the world, Faucon appears to be 
more of a humanitarian than a 
playwright composer. “I do enjoy 
performing, but it’s not my favor- 
ite thing,” she admitted. 

“My favorite thing is writing. 


My greatest gift — my greatest 


passion — is to help people to be- | 


come better people and to be able 
to enjoy their life experiences. 
To help others with music is my 
greatest passion. This produc- 
tion changes lives. I want to help 
change the path of our planet.” 


It’s a bit of a lofty goal, but Fau- | 


con speaks with such determina- 


tion that her hopes seem neither | 


unrealistic nor improbable. Near- 
ly everything she speaks about 
turns into a nugget of philosoph- 
ical insight. 

Just conversing with Faucon 
prompts her to examine the core 
of the human situation. So it is 
within reason that Hole in My 
Heart, which has taken years of 
her attention, will be both thought 
provoking and insightful. 


“I think life’s purpose is to | 


experience — no judgment, no 
right or wrong — just experi- 
ence,” Faucon said. And Faucon’s 


Hole in My Heart seems to be an | 


experience worth having. 


See Susan Faucon perform The 


Hole in My Heart Is Filled with 
Ice Cream at the Chesapeake Arts 


Center in Brooklyn Park on Satur- | 


day at 7:30 p.m. Admission is only 
$10 for students. Visit http://www. 
chesapéakearts.org/events.htm| 


for ticket information. 
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The Sucker Punch 


Show 


LABEL 
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Though they have tried to 
launch themselves onto the 
mainstream, Lovedrug had been 
playing under the radar for near- 
ly seven years. 

Before their third album, 
The Sucker Punch Show, was re- 
leased, there was talk that this 
would be the disc to help them 
achieve more widespread fame. 
After all, they recorded this al- 
bum with the acclaimed Michael 
Beinhorn, who has worked with 
such legends as the Chili Pep- 
pers. 


Screamo band. Their last full- 
length CD — I’m Only a Man — 
was an experiment for the group, 
a chance to take their music in a 
new direction. Undoubtedly con- 
taining some brilliant elements, 
this effort proved to be too exper- 
imental. The new EP is a mixture 
of new styles and reliable meth- 
ods, and the result is as powerful 


as any album they’‘ve released. 


This EP is told from the per- 
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| Tooth & Nail Records 


- the title sugge 


However, though their third 
album is respectable and by no 
means bad, there is little chance 
that this will be Lovedrug’s “big 
break.” 

The first song “Let It All Out” 
encompasses what lead singer 
Michael Shepard says is the goal 
of this album: an absence of fil- 
tering the brain’s emotions. The 


tepetitiveness of the song at first 


seems a bit tedious. Shepard 
made it clear that the lyrics were 
not filtered. Were they also not 
edited? 

However, after bridges that 
consist of only one phrase, the 
song actually develops into a de- 
cent rock song. If only Lovedrug 
had voted against the inclusion 
of screaming amidst the atmo- 
spheric background vocals, this 
song could have had a bit more 
potential. 

“Only One” is the song most 
reminiscent of Lovedrug’s old- 
er albums. Shepard’s ability to 
drag out the vocals in a haunting 
way is characteristic of the band. 
“Panicked Witness” also show- 
cases this ability with an equally 
haunting melody backing the vo- 
cals. 


scribed as ripped out. To all that’s 
dark and evil, though, theband has 


an answer. In “Thoughtlife,” the This man may be crying, but he’s 
hye) 


speaker declares, “So I’ll open my 
eyes/To the day that’s before me/ 
And leave here sie eri 
to find/That next 
something new.” 
So, while  de- 
pressing at times, 
the overall mes- 
sage is uplifting: | ~ 
There will be a | 
tomorrow, and |} 
sorrow is farfrom | 
permanent. 

_ Just as the 
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for new show Barnstormers’ Arcadia 


NOVEMBER 6, 2008 





inspires contemplation 
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their own lives. ; 
The characters in the pas 
left mulling over the same 


are 
essential issues as those in the 
present. Thomasina and Septi- 


mus, as well as Bernard, Chloe, 
Hannah and Valentine delib- 
erate on the conflicts between 
emotionalism and intellectual- 
ism, gut feelings and reason, 
science and literature, order and 
chaos, romanticism and classi- 
cism, childhood and adulthood 
as epitomized through sexual 
awareness and academic prog- 
ress versus knowledge for self- 
satisfaction. 

The mute brother Gus from 
the present actually appears in 
Act If as Thomasina’s cousin 
Augustus Coverly and serves 
as a symbol of both the link be- 
tween the past, the present and 
the future and the struggles of 
humanity that persist through- 
out the ages. 


Without revealing too much, 
it should be noted that after a lot 
of confusion, the end of Arcadia 
fills in most of the gaps, though 
many questions about specific 
details are left unanswered. Ap. 
cadia leaves the audience with a 
lot to think about after its con- 
clusion. 

Certain mysteries about the 
characters are not completely 
accounted for. There is the im- 
plication that everything will be 
known someday and that even 
when all is known, life will not 
necessarily be more fulfilling, 

What makes life worth liy- 
ing is first recognizing the 
emptiness and coldness inside 
and around everyone and then 
bringing “heat” to our lives with 
friendship, love and sexual con- 
nections with one another. 

Arcadia runs through Sunday 
at Smirnow Theater in the Mattin 
Center. Tickets are $5 with a stu- 
dent ID. 
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Freshman Michael Van Maele and senior Bill Fuller play two of the 1800s characters. 


By no means are either of these 
tracks musically groundbreak- 
ing. But for those interested in 
a song indicative of Lovedrug’s 
music, “Only One” 
is the track to lis- 
ten to. 

The inclusion of 
androgynous vo- ° 
cals is also found 
in many of the 
songs on The Suck- 
er Punch Show, Un- 
like The Darkness’ 
Justin Hawkin’s 
(in)famous falset- 
to, Shepard has an 














this summer. The clever lyrics 
of these two bands are worth 
at least a partial listen, but at 
times the Lovedrug’s Shepard 
just sounds 
annoying. 
Lovedrug 
has admitted 
that there is 
nothing musi- 
cal about their 
hometown of 
Canton, Ohio. 
Of course, 
they were ex- 
cluding them- 



















unusual vocal ability to sound 
more like a woman singing alto 
than a male singing tenor. There 
is nothing strained about his 
singing. “Blood Like” is the first 
appearance of Shepard’s an- 
drogynous talents, which con- 
tinue to the final track, “Dying 
Days.” 

A handful of Lovedrug’s 
songs, such as “Everyone 
Needs a Halo,” resemble those 
of Ludo, another band on the 
fringe of musical success, Fans 
of Ludo will enjoy this album. 
That said, the number of Ludo 
fans that exist is probably mini- 
mal as well. Ludo does exceed 
Lovedrug’s fame, though, as 
their single “Love Me Dead” 
could be heard on radio stations 


singer of Bad Company, a ‘70s = . 
hard rock band. After playing a e Se nn a ee ee eee 


heavy guitars. This style evokes _ 


a feeling of anger, not sadness. 


definitely pissed. a 
Similarly, “Say the ings 

———— (You ie a 
Poser haNe in- 
your-face. The 
band wants its 





the anger. 
Emery 





new and old ele- 


audience to hear — 


i \ : 
+ Nere- 
ates a mixture of | 


selves in that 






general truth. 

However, if the band doesn’t 
work on developing, Canton 
will continue to have no claims 
to fame. 

This does not mean that 
Lovedrug needs to acquire a 
huge following. Lesser known 
musicians such as Jaymay have 
much more talent than crowd- 
pleasers like The All-American 
Rejects. But as of now, Love- 
drug doesn’t possess anything 
remarkable to help them garner 
musical respect. They’re not too 
far away, and with a little more 
time on the music scene, Love- 
drug could potentially get some 
recognition, 




























—Christina Warner — 



















refrain emerges. “Is it too late? 
Am I too gone?” the narrator 
bellows, and all at once the 
listener is fully engaged in the 
piece. The track continues to 
switch between slow and st 
tempos, all the while featurin, 
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I'’s all smiles for Happy-Go-Lucky 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Staff Writer 


Learning to drive stick shift 
can certainly elicit a variety of 
reactions. However, after being 
taught the three different ped- 
als, One does not generally ask 
‘Oh, is that like the pubic tri- 
angle?” This and other laugh- 
ably vulgar lines are prominent 
in Mike Leigh’s new film Happy- 
Go-Lucky. 

Leigh, an Academy Award- 
nominated director, veers from 
his previous, less laugh-out- 
loud films, such as Vera Drake, 
with this character-driven com- 
edy. 

Poppy (Sally Hawkins), a per- 
petually smiling Brit, makes her 
first appearance in the film as she 
navigates the streets of London 
on a bicycle with a wire basket 
perched between the handlebars. 
Perusing a bookstore soon after, 
she sees a book titled The Road to 
Reality and laughs, “Don’t want 
to be goin’ there.” This choice to 
focus on positivity is a recurring 
theme in the film. 

Poppy is a whimsical primary 
school teacher whose daily form 
of exercise is jumping on trampo- 
lines. Dressed in clunky jewelry, 
layered clothing and the ever- 
present and problematic cowboy 
boots, Poppy 
traipses around 
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Sally Hawkins brillaintly inhabits the role of Poppy in the feel-good Happy-Go-Lucky. 


the two-hour film, the support- 
ing actors have neither lack of 
depth nor scarcity of witty lines. 
Poppy’s endearingly sullen sis- 
ter, Suzy (Kate O'Flynn), delivers 
deadpan humor alongside Alexis 
Zegerman, who plays Poppy’s 
roommate, Zoe. 

Eddie Marsan’s Scott, Poppy’s 
driving instructor, is among 
the most hu- 
morous of the 





London  with- 
out appearing 
to have a care 
in the world. 
The only thing 


| 
L 
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characters. His 
surly attitude 
serves as a foil 


to Poppy’s per- 





she does seem 
to care about 
is making sure 
that everyone 
around her is 
enjoying life. 

In the begin- 
ning, audiences 
may scoff at Poppy’s “just shrug 
it off” attitude. When her bike 
is stolen, she looks sad for half 
a second before chirping, “We 
didn’t even get a chance to say 
goodbye!” However, it is an inex- 
orable fact that within the first 20 
minutes of the film, viewers will 
be won over by Hawkins’s rarely 
fading smile and expert comedic 
delivery. 

Although Hawkins’s portray- 
al of Poppy is the highlight of 


Rating: R 


Starring: Sally Hawkins 
Director: Mike Leigh 
Run Time: 118 min. 


Playing at: The Charles 





sonality and as 
such, the two 
deliver some 
of the more en- 
tertaining ban- 
ter of the film. 

The major- 
ity of Poppy’s 
driving in- 
struction consists of her twist- 
ing simple directions into an 
innuendo or turning a serious 
suggestion into a joke. As Scott 
instructs Poppy in the “cockpit 
drill,” she drawls, “Ooh, naugh- 
ty.” And although Marsan’s ste- 
reotypically bad English teeth 
cannot be ignored, they only 
slightly detract from his perfor- 
mance as the driving instructor 
from hell. 

Despite the overabundance 


of quips and innuendos, Happy- 
Go-Lucky proves itself to be more 
than just a lighthearted comedy. 
In moments of lucidity, Hawkins 
delivers lines without an ounce 
of sarcasm. 

It is these intimate moments to 
which the audience is privy that 
make this film worth seeing; for 


although Poppy has an innate | 


ability to turn everything into a 
joke, she also seems to have the 
unique power to turn a simple 
question into a philosophical 
one. 

Hawkins’s_ performance as 
Poppy has already stirred talk 
of the Oscars. But her role is only 
a piece of the puzzle that Leigh 
has expertly crafted. The film es- 
chews melodrama and predict- 
able lines for quirky characters 
and one of the most hilarious sex 
scenes in recent cinema. 

Instead of dialogue-ridden 
scenes that seem unnecessary, 
Leigh chooses to add a shot of 
Poppy walking through a field. 
This film seems to have been shot 
through a camera with rose-col- 
ored lenses and it is the film’s sim- 
plicity that makes it appealing. 

Poppy is this generations Pol- 
lyanna, and she is sure to win 
the audience’s heart with her 
crooked smile and contagiously 
positive outlook on life, love and 
everything in between. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 

a mirrored wall holding a ridicu- 
lous cane of sorts while standing in 
a room covered in newspaper clip- 
pings, inspiring the creation of his 
own surrealist image. It feels sort 
of silly, a feeling akin to observing 
oneself in a funhouse mirror. 

Next, viewers are invited to sit 
inametallicchairand contemplate 
a suspended box. Although the 
act might seem mundane, there is 
something thrilling about break- 
ing the invisible barrier between 
art and viewer that is so dominant 
throughout typical exhibits. 

The following gallery pro- 
vides a sampling of the various 
furniture designs that West has 
undertaken throughout his ca- 
reer. Cabinets, tables and chairs 
are quaintly arranged in model 
rooms, demonstrating how they 
might fuse a home, café or club 
with an artistic sensibility. 

The exhibit then returns to 
more conventional modes of dis- 
play with a series of free-standing 
papier-mache works that produce 
a sense of motion through their 
seemingly unstable stance. Each of 
these galleries is enhanced by the 
collages that line the walls, creat- 
ing an atmosphere that holds true 
to West’s attempt to make art an 


engaging experi- 
ence. 

A particularly 
notable part of the 
exhibit is the “in- 
activity center,” 
which sits adja- 
cent to the main 
exhibition. It is a 
room fashioned 
with an enormous 
wall of magnetic 
poetry, couches 
where viewers can 
lounge to rest, read 
or express impres- 
sions of the exhibit. 
Museum-goers are 
invited to “dial-a-curator” by pick- 
ing up a phone and finding out the 
answers to a series of pre-recorded 
questions. 

All in all, the exhibit offers a 
vibrant, colorful and interactive 
experience, which so starkly con- 
trasts with the typical exhaustive 
one that comes from a day at the 
museum. Rather, viewers are 
likely to leave this exhibit feel- 
ing energized. It also provided 
a good sense of West’s purpose 
and general body of work with- 
out being overwhelming. 

However, like so much of mod- 
ern art today, it seems that West's 
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Famed West exhibit comes to BMA 


The Austrian artist’s whimsical, colorful work makes for an interactive museum experience 








COURTESY OF THE BMA 


“Dorit” is the exhibit's eye-grabber in front of the museum. 


work relies largely upon novelty. 
While his work is charming, the 
pleasure gained from it is ephem- 
eral. His work is cute, playful and 
innovative, but by no means is 
it great. This criticism applies to 
much of modern art today. While 
West's work might amuse us today, 
the determination of its greatness 
rests on whether it can succeed in 
amusing us tomorrow as well. 

The nationally traveling exhibit 
Franz West, To Build a House 
You Start with the Roof: Work, 
1972-2008 will be on display at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art through 
Jan. 4, 2009. 























Virginia Woolf 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
“Fun and Games” to heart, while 
still conveying the scars underly- 
ing their marriage and Martha's 
insults. The dynamic between 
Weems and Hedwall is the play’s 
best spectacle; the two eagerly 
go for the throat and shout mil- 
limeters away from each other's 
faces, so much that from a third 
row seat one can literally see tor- 
pedoes of spit flying. 

Nick and Honey, though less 
impressive, do their roles proper 
justice where it counts. As the 
chiseled new addition to the 
faculty, Erik Herger plays the 
pompous angle well; however, 
as the play goes on it seems as if 
he can’t decide between laugh- 
ter and recoil, and as a result the 
character fails to progress as he 
might. Honey, the dainty drunk- 
en wife, is of mostly referential 
importance, but Leah Curney’s 
airheaded performance can be 
rather charming. 

Aiding these performances is 
some truly impressive set design. 
The amount of detail is arresting; 
from the half-imbibed scotch 


ooes long but is rewarding 


glasses strewn to the period’s 
Life Magazines, bookshelves and 
furniture, the sets accomplish 
both the mood of New England 
bourgeois academic life and the 
deteriorating state of George 
and Martha’s marriage. There 
even seems to be the right pine 
smell about, inadvertent or not 
(I could see groups of hipsters 
circling the set, sniffing at the 
couches). 

The Center Stage’s three-quar- 
ters set-up, along with the levels 
and depth of the stage, help im- 
merse the audience in the lives 
of these characters. After each of 
the two intermissions one feels 
like he is re-entering the ring, 
back in the parlor for more car- 
nage. 

At nearly three hours and 10 
minutes, the performance can 
be exhausting: the dialogue is 
always at fever-pitch, people are 
dancing, singing, and Martha 
seems, until the end, miles from 
going hoarse. This aspect is, in 
fact, its best asset. Few plays 
aim to wear the audience out 
with its characters, and fewer 


succeed. Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? relies on this immersion. 
George and Martha’s behavior, 
overbearing at some parts, pa- 
ganistic at others, erodes at the 
viewer, their guests and them- 
selves. The play is involving 
enough in print to demand a 
straight read-through, and here 
its best qualities are all repre- 
sented on stage. 

The atmosphere and passion 
of the leads enchant and belea- 
guer, run the audience through 
loops they don’t perceive. George 
and Martha’s final monologues 
are so deftly performed that au- 
dience members would laugh at 
a remark spoken earlier, only to 
retract nervously, realizing, like 
the characters, what the jokes 
mean for them. 

Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? is playing at Center Stage 
on North Calvert St. from Oct. 22 
to Nov. 30. Tickets can be purchased 
at www.Centerstage.org, by phone 
at (410) 332-0033, or at the box of- 
fice. Full-time students can purchase 
half-price day-of-show tickets with a 
valid ID. 








Deborah Hedwall (Martha), ErikHeger (Nick), Leah Curney (Honey)and Andrew Weems (George) starin Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
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“Ambulent Walk” is featured among the many Franz West works now on display at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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Host’s genetics influences risk of worm infection 


By CELESTE LIPKES 
Statl W riter 
When health organizations 
must treat a w idespread endemic 
illness in a short period of time, 
whom should they choose to help 
first? Medical groups often start 
by identifying the population 
subset most susceptible to infec- 
tion. An increased risk of disease 
is often due to environmental 
factors — for example, a group 
of families that bathe in unclean 
water — but can also be influ- 
enced by a person's genes 

A recent international study 
anchored by the Hopkins medi- 
cal school found that a person's 
DNA helps to determine his or 
her susceptibility to parasitic in- 
fection. by Audrey Grant, 
the team studied the parasitic 
worm 


| ed 


Schistosoma mansoni and 
its effects on over 300 families in 
Condia, Bahia, in Brazil. 

To assess the role of genetics 
in S. mansoni infection, the team 
focused on two specific traits: the 
participants’ immune responses 
to the parasite and the intensity 
of their infections. : 

First, the team indirectly 
quantified the participants’ im- 
mune responses to the parasite 
by measuring the immunoglobu- 
lin E (IgE) levels in their blood. 
IgE is an important class of pro- 
teins in the immune system that 
responds to allergens and para- 
sites. 

An infection with S. mansoni 
leads to increased IgE levels. The 
team then used a fecal egg count 
to study the intensity of infection 
in each individual. 

After extensive _ statistical 
analysis, the team found that 
family members responded to 
the parasite similarly — proof 


thata person’s reac- 
tion to S. mansoni is 
under complex ge- 
netic control. 
“Studies that in 
vestigate heritabil 
ity . constitute 
a first step in the 
ettort 
susceptible subsets 
of the population,” 


Grant said. “Future 


to identify 


studies could give 
rise to new strate- 
gies for treatment.” 
Schistosomiasis 
with 
any species of the 
parasitic 


— infection 
worm 
genus Schistosoma 
— affects over 200 
million individuals 
worldwide. Because 
aqueous snails act 
as hosts for the par- 
asite, the disease is 
often called snail 
fever. 

Schistosomiasis 
is rarely deadly but 
can produce chronic fever, diar- 
rhea and internal organ damage. 
And though the parasite has been 
successfully eliminated from a 
number of regions, re-infection is 
common. 

The body’s defensive tactics 
against S. mansoni are not com- 
pletely understood. It’s clear, 
however, that IgE production is 
raised in S. mansoni-infected in- 
dividuals and that IgE elicits a 
response by binding to immune 
system cell receptors and trigger- 
ing the release of chemicals toxic 
to the parasite. 

The researchers used this in- 
crease in IgE production to in- 
directly measure participants’ 
immune responses to S. mansoni. 


After accounting for traits that 
would affect each person’s u nique 
initial IgE level (sex, age, smoking 
status), their individual immune 
responses could be compared. 

In addition, the team mea- 
sured the proliferation of infec- 
tion in every participant. Since 
not all the worms that enter the 
human body survive to lay eggs, 
the researchers took a fecal ege 
count to estimate the number 
of parasites that progressed to 
adulthood. 

After compiling this data, the 
team found that the prevalence 
of Schistosomiasis was estimated 
at 44 percent and the prevalence 
of infection was 83.5 percent. 
But how were these two general 
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An electron micrograph shows two Schistosoma worms. Human genes affect the parasites’ infectivity. 





Ecstasy affects memory through serotonin 


By JUSTIN STAHL 
For the News-Letter 


A team of researchers at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine have 
uncovered new details about the 
chemistry of memory _perfor- 
mance. They did this in an inter- 
esting way: by studying the brains 
of ecstasy users who frequently 
report memory problems. 

3,4-methylenedioxymetham- 
phetamine (MDMA), more com- 
monly known by its street name 
“ecstasy,” is a recreational drug 
taken widely in club and party 
settings. Prized for in- 


“We also hoped to determine 
whether loss of brain serotonin 
markers, as measured using posi- 
tron emission tomography (PET) 
was related.to memory problems 
that have previously been found 
in abstinent MDMA users.” For 
the purposes of the study, absti- 
nent users are those who had not 
taken the drug for at least two 
weeks prior to the study. 

In order to test these hypoth- 
eses, 16 abstinent MDMA users 
and 16 control subjects were ex- 
amined using positron emission 
topography. PET is an advanced 





ducing feelings of eu- 
phoria, the drug is some- 
times taken in multiple 
doses over the course of 
a night. 

Beyond being used 
for recreation, however, 
the drug is also recog- 
nized as a serotonergic 
neurotoxin, meaning it 
has adverse effects on 
the class of neurons that 
use the neurotransmit- 
ter serotonin. Until this 
study was conducted, 
however, it remained 
unclear as to whether 








or not MDMA was in- 
jurious to dopaminer- 
gic neurons within the 
brain as well. 

“In the case of MDMA, stud- 
ies on animals have shown that 
damage is generally directed to- 
wards brain serotonin neurons 
unless given at high doses or 
high temperatures,” principal in- 
vestigator Una McCann said. 

“Our recently published 


study was intended to determine 
whether people who ‘binged’ on 
MDMA, like animals given high 
dosages of MDMA, developed 
dopamine neurotoxicity in addi- 
tion to serotonin neurotoxicity,” 
McCann said. 
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neuroimaging technique that 
measures cerebral blood flow by 
following the decay process of an 
injected radioactive tracer. Blood 
flow patterns are a good indica- 
tor of activity levels in different 
parts of the brain. 

Individuals who reported to 
binge on MDMA did not develop 
dopamine neurotoxicity. “Using 
PET methods that bind to brain 
dopamine and serotonin axon 
terminals, we found no evidence 
of dopamine toxicity in abstinent 
MDMA users, even if they report- 
ed prior binge use,” McCann said. 


EGG DONORS NEEDED 


We are seeking intelligent, attractive, 
non-smoking women between the ages of 21-29 
who are physically fit and maintaining a healthy 
lifestyle. $15,000 plus all expenses. If you have a desire 
to help an infertile family please contact us. 


Email: darlene@aperfectmatch.com 
1-800-264-8828 www.aperfectmatch.com 


donors with families since 1998 _ 
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Ecstasy, shown in a common pill form, affects memory systems. 


“In contrast, as previously, 
we found significant decreases 
in brain serotonin markers that 
were related to extent of prior 
MDMA use. Further, there was 
a relationship between brain se- 
rotonin markers and memory 
performance, with increased 
markers associated with better 
memory performance.” 

This study is the first of its 
kind to establish the relationship 
between serotonin — transport- 
ers and cognitive performance. 
Memory performance in both 
MDMA users and non-MDMA 
users was linked with 
serotonergic binding 
in brain areas that are 
typically associated 
with memory function. 

The findings appear 
to be universal. “This 
relationship was seen in 
both MDMA users and 
controls, suggesting 
that serotonin systems 
play a role in short-term 
memory in _ healthy 
individuals and sup- 
porting the notion that 
MDMaA-induced _ sero- 
tonin injury plays a role 
in memory problems 
that have been found 
in prior MDMA users,” 
McCann said. 

Since the results showed that 
MDMA users experienced less 
serotonin transporter binding in 
multiple brain regions, it was in- 
ferred that their impaired perfor- 
mance on memory tasks was re- 
lated to their serotonergic deficit. 

The researchers noted that 
other factors, such as MDMA-in- 
duced sleep deprivation, might 
have led to poorer cognitive per- 
formance. In the meantime, re- 
search continues to examine the 
functional consequences of sero- 
tonin, which has been linked to 
mood, memory and sleep cycles. 
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“Proteinpedia’ catalogues 
detailed info for biologists 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


Scientists have recently set 
up the Human Proteinpedia, an 


| online clearinghouse for sharing, 
| data about human proteins, al- 
| lowing researchers to more easily 
| access and use this information 


to develop new medications and 
further their own research. 

The Proteinpedia will be a 
centralized repository for pro- 


teomics data, which emerges 


| | from studies of proteins. 


Akhilesh Pandey, a Hopkins 
scientist who led the team that 
developed the Proteinpedia, 


calls it the “protein Wikipedia 


traits assessed in terms of genetic | 


inheritance? 

The team used previously col- 
lected familial information to 
“collapse” the 822 participants 
into 318 nuclear families. The 
data was run through a num- 
ber of statistical analysis tests 
that accounted for factors such 
as complex pedigree structures 
(like people who had multiple 
mates) and the effects of the par- 
ticipants’ environment (like their 
level of exposure to infected wa- 
ter sources). 

The team found that about 60 
percent of a person’s immuno- 


globulin level was heritable and | 
31 percent of a person’s infection | 


intensity was genetically deter- 
mined. 

“There were strong correla- 
tions among family members,” 
researcher Terri Beaty said. 
“[This] suggests that genes may 
account for a big proportion of 
variation in IgE levels.” 

Though there was no evidence 
for a single major gene control- 


| ling IgE response to S. mansoni, 


this study opens up the door for 
other researchers to pinpoint ex- 
act genetic markers that influence 
IgE and S. mansoni egg count. 
“Further work in this study ... 
is worthwhile,” Grant said. Iden- 
tifying specific genes that control 
parasite susceptibility could for- 
ever change the way we treat en- 
demics around the world. 





envisioned to make scientific in- 
formation, including both pub- 
lished and unpublished studies, 





nisms especially in diseaseq 
states including cancers,” Pan- 
desh said. 

“As most of the biomarkers 
and/or drug targets are also pro- 
teins, this offers a great advan- 
tage and makes proteomics an 
indispensable method in the field 
of biomedical research.” 

The Proteinpedia will include 
detailed information on every 
human protein. It will include 
basic information on the amino 
acid sequence and chemistry of 
each molecule, as well as data 
on its interactions with other 
proteins as obtained through 
a wide range of experimental 
techniques. 

By centralizing the breadth 
of information available on each 
protein, the Hopkins group and 





accessible to itscollaborators, 
the biomedical ame 
community. The amount of : ics 
Free access to ‘ re pane 
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Proteinpedia 
offers significant advantages over 
previous repositories. 

“Human Proteinpedia accepts 
data derived from seven differ- 
ent experimental platforms, un- 
like other proteomics resources 
which are limited to one or two 
experimental conditions. Also, 
the existing proteomics reposi- 
tories are limited in the type of 
protein features, whereas Hu- 
man Proteinpedia provides mul- 
tiple annotation features of pro- 
teins.” 

“Other researchers will get 
the comprehensive information 
about a particular protein at the 


| Proteinpedia, so that it will save 


time by avoiding replication of 


| experiments. More importantly, 


all the information and links to 
the information pertaining to 
each protein is available in one 
place,” Raghothama Chaerkady, 
a member of the team that devel- 
oped Proteinpedia, said. 
Proteins are a key subject of 
medical research. Knowledge of 
protein functions “is vital for un- 
derstanding the cellular mecha- 





genomics, vac- 
cine development, antibody de- 
velopment and drug design. Very 
recently, proteomics applications 
have begun to include bedside 
diagnostic tests, such as multiple 
reaction monitoring of hundreds 
of biomarkers (markers of diseas- 
es)/’ Chaerkady said. 

The need for central reposito- 
ries for proteomics data emerged 
due to increasing amounts of 
data available to researchers. 
“Since mass spectrometry based 
proteomics has evolved recently, 
the Proteinpedia dream came 
true with this large chunk of ex- 
perimental data for each human 


- protein,” Chaerkady said. 


Pandey hopes the new da- 
tabase will help scientists cope 
with the recent explosion of pro- 
teomics data. “With the advance- 
ments in proteomics technolo- 
gies, the amount of proteomics 
data being generated is enor- 
mous. Through a centralized re- 
pository like Human Proteinpe- 
dia, researchers across the globe 
can get access to both published 
and unpublished data.” 





Group vaccinations help prevent pneumonia 


By ANN WANG 
Staff Writer 


Even if you are not vaccinated 
against a particular illness, you 
might still be protected, as long 
as your friends are. This idea, 
known as herd immunity to in- 
fectious disease specialists, is 
the premise for mass-vaccination 
campaigns: If enough people are 
vaccinated, bacteria and viruses 
will have a hard time spreading, 
because they will not find 
people to infect. 

A study done by Kath- 
erine O’Brien, an associate 
professor at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 
shows that indirect immu- 
nity, or herd immunity, sig- 
nificantly decreases the rate 
of a pneumococcal disease 
spreading among American 
Indians living on the Na- 
vajo and White Mountain 
Apache reservations. 

Pneumoccus is a common 
bacterium that causes pneu- 
monia and other ailments. 
Before the pneumococcal 
vaccine (PCV) became wide- 
ly available in 2000, pneumococ- 
cal disease was a major cause 
of pneumonia, meningitis, ear 
infections and blood stream in- 
fections, particularly in children 
and the elderly. 

“Navajo and White Moun- 
tain Apache are known to have 
had high rates of pneumococcal 
disease compared with the gen- 
eral U.S. population prior to the 
introduction of PCV,” O’Brien 
said.“We only work on dis- 


eases of specific relevance to the 


tribes.” 

O’Brien’s current study was 
carried out in the wake of a 
separate long-term study of the 
efficacy of the pneumococcal 
vaccine among the Navajo and 


White Mountain Apache tribes. 
In the previous study, PCV was 
administered to one group of 
children and meningococcal vac- 
cine (MCC) was administered 
as a control to another group of 
children. O’Brien then tested the 
family and household members 
of the two different groups for 
colonization — an infection that 
may or may not cause symptoms 
— by pneumococcal bacteria. 
“We had two major findings. 
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An electron micrograph of Preumococcous bacteria. 


The risk of carrying a vaccine se- 
rotype pneumococcal strain was 
43 percent lower among adults 
living with PCV-vaccinated chil- 
dren than adults living with chil- 
dren who had not received PCV,” 
O’Brien said. $e. 

“Even if a child carries a 
vaccine serotype strain, the 
likelihood that an adult will also 
carry that strain is reduced among 
the households where the children 
were vaccinated with PCV than 
in households where the children 
have not received PCV.” 


In other words, adults who : 


had not been vaccinated but lived 
with vaccinated children were 
approximately half as likely to be 


infected by the bacteria as adults 


who lived with children who had 
not been vaccinated. This herd 
immunity has been well docu- 
mented. 

For example, even if you have 
not had chicken pox or have not 
been vaccinated against it, getting 
the disease is probably lower on 
your list of worries than contract- 
ing this year’s flu. You are pro- 
tected because almost everyone 
around you is immune; there is no 
one who can get chicken pox and 
Pass it on to you. 

This means that in order 
to significantly lower the 
morbidity rate of a disease, 
it isn’t necessary to inocu- 
late every member of a giv- 
en community. Just making 
sure all children receive the 
vaccine as part of routine 
vaccinations, for instance, 
will have a dramatic effect. 

PCV is part of the rou- 
tine childhood immuni- 
zation schedules in most 
developed countries and 
is spreading to developing 
countries. In the future, 
O’Brien plans to look fur- 
ther into how vaccination 
affects the rate and pattern of in- 
fection in a community, as well 
as study at different strains of 
Pneumococcal disease. 

Her studies will still focus on 
the Navajo and Apache living in 
the southwest. “They continue to 
have rates of disease and coloni- 
zation rates that are higher than 
the general U.S. population,” 
O’Brien said. 

However, this study was defi- 





_nitely part of a bigger global pic- 


ture. “If the global community 
can realize the successful intro- 
duction of PCVs/” O’Brien said, 
“these vaccines have the poten- 
tial to save millions of lives of _ 
children who otherwise would 
die from pneumococcal disease.” 
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By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Staff Writer 


Experts at the Hopkins School 
of Public Health have published 
a study in the American Journal 
of Public Health showing that a 
person’s living environment has 
a direct and profound effect on 
health. 

They found that long-term in- 
creases in stress hormones and 
other factors contribute to an in- 
creased risk of heart disease and 
stroke, among other ailments, for 
those living in neighborhoods 
where violent crime and signs 
of economic collapse are promi- 
nent. 

Reactions to our environment 
most likely began as an evolu- 
tionary advantage. Supposing 
that a threat to the survival of an 
early human was present in their 
vicinity, such as a dangerous ani- 
mal, an innate response that we 
now refer to as “fight or flight” 
was activated. 

When this occurs, an area of 
the brain known as the hy po- 





Neighborhoods 


W hich 
human 


thalamus, 
basic 


controls the 
instincts of eat- 
ing, drinking, sex, emotion and 
stress, is stimulated. Our nerve 
cells fire and induce the release 


of stress hormones 


such 
adrenaline, cortisol and norepi- 


nephrine. 


as 


The release of these hormones 
causes physical changes that in- 
clude increased heart and respi- 
ratory rates, decreased digestion 
so that a greater supply of blood 
may be sent to the muscles and 
dilated pupils for better vision 
in order to enable us to scan the 
environment for possible threats 
to survival. 

If a person becomes chronical- 
ly stressed, such as from liv ing in 
an emotionally taxing environ- 
ment, the accumulation of such 
hormones may lead to autonomic 
nervous system disorders. The 
Baltimore Memory Study showed 
that these include headaches and 
cardiovascular problems, such as 
high blood pressure and an in- 
creased risk of heart attacks. 

Researchers at Hopkins, led by 
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affect long-term health 


Brian Schwartz, examined the as- 
sociation between cardiovascular 
disease and psychosocial hazards 
in 65 neighborhoods in Baltimore 
to determine if such factors im- 
pacted the health of older adults 
between 50 and 70 years of age. 


[hese hazards included crime 
and abandoned buildings. 
Unsurprisingly, they found 


that such features accounted for 


increased cardiovascular risk 


factors stressful living envi- 
ronments caused adverse effects 
on health. 

Even after controlling for in- 
risk 


ers concluded that residents of 


dividual factors, research- 
neighborhoods that had scores 
in the highest quartile of the psy- 
chosocial hazards scale were four 
times as likely to have a history 
of heart attack and three times as 
likely to have heart attack, stroke, 
transient ischemic attack or inter- 
mittent leg pain, when compared 
to residents living in neighbor- 
hoods that ranked in the bottom 
quartile of the psychosocial haz- 
ard scale. 





Brain center is responsible tor 3-)) sense 


Neurons in inferotemporal cortex are tuned to respond to specific three-dimensional shapes 


By DEANNA CHIECO 
Staff? Writer 


As you picked up your morn- 
ing cup of coffee, your brain was 
actively examining the shape of 
the mug. This might seem like a 
simple feat, or at least something 
that our brain should be able to 
do with ease. 

Yet, considering that our eyes 
only give two-dimensional infor- 
mation to our brains, there must 
be a lot of computation necessary 
in order to perceive three-dimen- 
sional forms, both for the sense of 
vision and the sense of touch. 

In the past, many investiga- 
had on how the 

represents 2-D_ figures, 
less compli- 


tors focused 
brain 
which is slightly 
cated. Researchers in the Zanvy] 
Krieger Mind/Brain Institute, led 
by Charles Connor, wanted to 
explore exactly how the brain is 
able to perceive 3-D objects. 

In a recently published Nature 
Neuroscience article, they found a 


New one-dimensional nanostructures are synthesized 


By DAN CADEL 


For the News-Letter 


Science on the nano-scale is 
becoming an increasingly im- 
portant field of research. Stephen 
Diegelmann, Justin Gorham and 
John Tovar of the Department of 
Chemistry at Hopkins recently 
developed a new 


tems are accomplished by insert- 
ing pi segments into beta-sheets. 
A beta-sheet is a segment of a 
molecule formed by the folding 
of a large protein. 

Here, the pi systems are sand- 
wiched between segments of 


beta-sheets. Self-assembly of the 
nanostructure can be induced, 


with the structure showed bands 
indicative of beta-sheets. 
Circular dichromism, a_ test 
based on the absorption of po- 
larized light, showed intense 
absorption for the assembled 
structure but showed no appre- 
ciable results for the unassem- 
bled structure. 
The tendency 





class of nano-scale 
molecules and a 
method for  con- 
structing the one- 
dimensional _ struc- 
tures. 

One method of 
nanostructure con- 
struction is to use 
external stimuli to 
coax molecules into 
a useful form. “We 
have designed and 
synthesized _pro- 
teins which allow us 
to control the shape, 
size and three-di- 
mensional organi- 
zation of these new |_ 
nanobiomaterials,” | 

















of beta-sheets is to 
form twists. The 
researchers were 
able to conclude 
based on spectro- 
scopic properties 
that the pi systems 
were intimately as- 
sociated in a twist- 
ed environment, 
as created by beta- 
sheets. 
Additionally, 
atomic force mi- 
croscopy, a type of 
high resolution im- 
aging, revealed the 
length of the struc- 
‘| tures to be shorter 
WA | than the length of 





Diegelmann, a grad- 
uate student on the 
project, said. 

“These materials are similar to 
the beta-amyloid plaques, which 
have been associated with dis- 
eases like Alzheimer’s.” 

In this research, pi-conjugated 
materials were incorporated into 
the structures. A pi-conjugated 
system is a molecule with alter- 
nating single and double bonds 
between consecutive atoms. This 
alternation creates an electron 
cloud that can powerfully in- 
teract with and attract other pi 
clouds. 

Interactions between pi sys- 





resulting in the “formation of 
self-supporting gels suggestive 
of entangled 1-D structures,” Di- 
egelmann said. 

“Our materials can be viewed 
as molecular nanowires, which are 
thousands of times smaller than a 
human hair and can only be seen 
with electron and atomic force mi- 
croscopes,” Diegelmann said. 

Confirmation that the beta- 
sheets and pi-conjugated systems 
were both present was supplied 
by various methods. The infra- 
red light sequence associated 
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Beta-sheets, like those drawn here, are central to the new nanostructures. 


the molecule, in- 
dicating that the 
structure is coiled. 

Beta-sheets first form twisted 
one-dimensional structures re- 
sembling telephone cords, ac- 
cording to Diegelmann. These 
structures can then either form 
a film on the surface of the solid 
on which they are forming, or 
they can combine to create larger 
fibrils, as seen in similar com- 
pounds. 

In either case, hydrogen bond- 
ing patterns between segments 
form in a regular way accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the pi 
structures. The distance between 





Research sheds light on auditory damage 


Evidence suggests that brain cell populations compensate for damage caused by loud sounds 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Trauma to sensory systems, 
though sometimes devastating, 
isn’t always the end of percep- 
tion. Scientists at Hopkins led by 
Shanging Cai have taken it upon 
themselves to study mechanisms 
in the auditory system after audi- 
tory damage, that are at best puz- 
zling to the casual observer. 

The phenomenon that Cai’s 
team has been studying is called 
loudness recruitment. In loud- 
ness recruitment, the damaged 
auditory system actually com- 
pensates for its deficits by rapidly 
magnifying the perceived loud- 
ness of sounds with increasing 
sound level. 

This is in contrast with what 
scientists have observed in dam- 
aged ears: Auditory neurons ac- 
tually fire less quickly after dam- 
age, and their responses increase 

‘slowly with increasing sound 
level. Therefore, there has to be 
some mechanism that allows 
the brain to perceive sounds as 
it does in spite of the loss of sen- 
sory neurons. 

This mechanism seems to 
happen somewhere in the brain. 
Somehow, the brain takes the 
information from the auditory 
nerve and amplifies it. Cai and 
colleagues have studied certain 
cells in the ventral cochlear nu- 


cleus (VCN), a region low in the 


brain that receives input from the 
auditory nerves, and have found 
that changes in the responses of 
these neurons are the underlying 
cause of the change seen after au- 
ditory trauma. 

There is a type of cell, called 
a chopper, found in the ventral 
cochlear nucleus, which seems 
to be the most influential in this 
abnormal, post-trauma behav- 
ior. These neurons exhibit steep 
growth in response to increasing 
sound level, as well as a higher 
threshold in their responses. 

This means that they can re- 
spond more strongly to louder 
sounds. In damaged auditory sys- 
tems, this may even enable a dam- 
aged ear to perceive loudness just 
as well as an undamaged one, but 
only at high sound levels that ex- 
ceed the threshold needed to acti- 
vate the damaged ear’s neurons. 

The strange part about the 
observations is that the auditory 
nerve, the first part of the audi- 
tory pathway, doesn’t display 
this abnormally steep increase 
in response; that means that the 
manipulation has to occur some- 
where later in the pathway, most 
likely in the brain. 

This is where the VCN comes 
into play; there are so-called 
chopper cells within the VCN 
that Cai’s team has found to be- 
come hyperactive in response to 
auditory damage, although there 
are fewer inputs from the audi- 


tory nerve. These chopper cells 
respond best when many signals 
come into the cell and are added 
together over time. 

After auditory trauma, these 
chopper cells fire at a much high- 
er rate. Possible mechanisms for 
this increased response include 
less inhibition of chopper cells, 
an increased excitability of the 
chopper cells, strengthening of 
communication between other 
neurons and the chopper cells; or 
even, perhaps an increased num- 
ber of synapses — communica- 
tion junctions — between other 
cells and these chopper cells. 

These mechanisms would 
all serve to increase the number 
and/or strength of signals sent to 
chopper cells, which would then 
result in increased response in 
chopper cells based on the same 
amount of input. 

However, not all neurons in 
the VCN respond in this way. 
Other cells respond in the exact 
opposite manner, in fact, with 
decreased rates of response and 
shallower growth rates with in- 
creasing sound intensity. 

This is one explanation for why 
previous experiments showed 
mixed results when the team 
studied the loudness recruitment 
phenomenon, and it also demon- 
strates how important chopper 
cells are in the plasticity of the 
auditory system after auditory 


trauma. 


the atoms allows for electronic 
communication, observed by en- 
ergy transfer tests. 

The structures being studied 
are capable of being construct- 


ed in aqueous conditions and | 


biological concentrations of the 
calcium ion. These new devel- 
opments, along with research to 
come, will provide the ability to 
swiftly engineer nanostructures 


that are “biologically relevant | 


and electronically functional,” 
Diegelmann said. 


“Long-term goals and appli- | 


cations [of the research] include 


using our molecular nanowires | 


to reestablish communication be- 


tween severed nerve cells, moni- | 


tor and stimulate the adhesion 


and differentiation of stem cells | 


and observe the formation of 


neurologically deleterious beta- | 


amyloid plaques for early detec- 
tion and possibly prevention.” 


population — of 
neurons — that 
responded 
specifically 
to certain 3-D 
shapes. For in- 


stance, some 
cells might 
respond to 


the point of a 
pyramid, while 
others respond 
to curves tak- 


en from the 
surface of a 
sphere. 

Does this 


mean that there 


is a neuron 
that responds 
to books, one 
that responds 


to coffee mugs 

and one that responds to pencils? 
It would probably be impossible 
to have neurons devoted specifi- 
cally to one object; we would most 
likely have much larger brains if 
this were the case. 

Connor and his team focused 
on the question of a neural code, 
or a mechanism that translates 
images from the eye to percep- 
tions in cortex. This code would 
represent a systematic approach 
to understanding everyday ob- 


| jects as well as new ones. 


They trained rhesus monkeys 
to look at various shapes that 
were computer generated. At the 
same time, they inserted elec- 
trodes into certain neurons of the 
monkey and were able to record 
these neurons’ activities. 

Amazingly, they discovered a 
region in inferotemporal (IT) cor- 
tex, a region involved in complex 
visual processing, that contains a 
population of neurons tuned to 
3-D shape. Each of these neurons 
responds to certain salient fea- 
tures of shape. 

For example, one neuron 
might respond to a curve in one 
direction, while another neuron 
responds in the other direction. 
Specific neurons will respond 
only when a certain collection of 
2-D features (curves, lines, edges) 
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Neurons in the inferotemporal cortex can be specifically sensitive 
to a particular three-dimensional shape like the model above. 


are combined. 
Furthermore, these 
do not care about the size of the 
object. Also, the neurons can- 
not be tricked into responding. 
The researchers presented vi- 
that 
3-D 
you 


neurons 


sual stimuli of 2-D objects 
had been shaded to give a 
appearance, like something 
would do in art class. 

Even though there is the il- 
lusion of depth perception, the 
neurons in the IT cortex will not 
respond to these cues. 

This evidence strongly sug- 
gests that the IT neurons are 
responding to 3-D shape rather 
than other visual features. Thus, 
our 3-D perception may be based 
on neurons that code for certain 
parts and features of an object 
as well as neurons that code for 
more than one part. 

It seems that our visual sys- 
tem builds shapes piece by piece 
rather than having one neuron 
for every known object. While 
this research shows strong evi- 
dence that the IT region is in- 
volved, other cortical areas might 
also contribute to 3-D shape. 

Additionally, it remains to be 
seen how responses to specific 
3-D features can be coded into 
a response that can differentiate 
between two similar shapes. 
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Compiled by Cara Selick 


he weather outside may be getting colder and colder, but these songs should keep you 
feeling warm all winter long. ’ 
Temperature — Sean Paul 
Sean Paul's got the right temperature to shelter you from the storm. Granted, | can’t 
really ever understand what he’s saying when he speaks, but his beats are hot, and the words I can de- 
cipher are fun. He says “I wanna be keepin’ you warm,” and I think he follows through on his word! 


Too Darn Hot — Kiss Me Kate 
True, most people don’t find Broadway musicals to be the hottest things out there, but I personally 


find this one to warm me up every time. Sitting in the cold now, it’s hard to image a time when it was so 


hot, you wouldn't even want to make love. But that’s what this song is about. According to the Kinsey 


report/Every average man you know/Much prefers to play his favorite sport/When the temperature 
is low/But when the thermometer goes way up/And the weather is sizzling hot/Mister Adam for his 
madam is not. 


Hot in Herre — Nelly 

“Just a little bit a” this song is all it takes to be in an upbeat summer mood. Come on, I know you 
still remember all the lyrics and want to dance along, so get up up on the dance floor and give that man 
what he askin’ for! 


Summer in the City — The Lovin’ Spoonful 
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your Horoscope 


Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
People tend to not listen to other 
peur opinions. So be a good 
auman being and follow suit! 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Who turns you on the most? Call 
that person and leave a creepy 
voice mail with heavy breathing. 
I'm sure they'll appreciate it. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Voted recently? For the winner? 
Well, good for you! Too bad if you 
had run, nobody would have vot- 
ed for you. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

This winter, make every attempt 
possible to get a hot date. You de- 
serve it, gene with all those lab 
hours and all. 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Week after week you're home 
alone. Wow, that must suck! Try 
expanding your social circle out 
beyond your computer. 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Make the best of your educa- 
tion. Take a course you normally 
wouldn’t next semester. Pass/Fail 
of course. Don’t hurt that GPA! 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Me, myself and I are all you ever 
think about. Show sympathy for 
others and do community service 
this winter. 

Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Hot at Hopkins is the coolest seg- 
ment ever. Nominate a friend by 
e-mailing, cara.selick@jhunewslet- 
ter.com. You won't regret it! 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

All the freshmen seem hotter than 
usual. Spread a rumor that Hop- 
kins is using affirmative action for 


hot people. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
oe my dead body! Okay fine, 
one date, but you better bey Or at 
least offer to ... OK fine, I'll pay, but 
you're not getting any! Yet. 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20- Feb.18) 
My senses tell me that you will 
meet somebody very mysterious 
and sexy this weekend. h wait, I 
meant to say “skeevy.” 


Pisces: (Feb. 19- March 20) _ 
Body contact is a really fun thing. 
Just make sure the person you're 
touching actually knows you and 
gives consent! 


Not only does this song house two of my all-time favorite lyrics, but it’s all about stifling hot sum- 
mers in cities. Hot town, summer in the city/Back of my neck getting dirty and gritty ... But at night 
it’s a different world/Go out and find a girl/Come on, come on and dance all night/Despite the heat 


it'll be alright. 


Hot N Cold — Katy Perry 


Okay, so maybe this song isn’t about physical heat per se, but Katy Perry is, like, so hot right now. 
Plus, thinking about her kissing girls is sure to make at least a few people feel just a bit warmer in- 


side. 

















By CARA SELICK 


Your News-Letter Editor 


The weather in Baltimore late- 
ly has been anything but normal. 





Bouncers fiery wrath lies between 


n my limited 19 years 

on Earth, I’ve come to 

realize that things come 

about in waves. Grief 

comes in waves, luck 
comes in waves, hair loss, good 
grades, plant life, awkward run- 
ins, sales seasons, sports seasons, 
radio signals ... and relationships 
with bouncers. I don’t know 
what I did to anger the bouncer 
gods, but since 
this summer, I 
have been caught 
in the under toe 
of bouncer fury 
usually reserved 
for bald men, 
pregnant women and _ teenage 
boys with braces. They are the 
Poseidon to my Odysseus, the 
Voldemort to my Harry Potter ... 
If I am an army of Wraiths, they 
are Liv Tyler. 

It wasn’t always like this for 
us. No, I recall an incident last 
December when I walked into 
the Den wearing sweatpants and 
no makeup, got in using a fresh- 
man J-Card, got two free Shir- 
ley Temples and a song request. 
That’s what it’s like when you're 
favored by the gods . . . You're 
impervious to rules, regulations 
and even social prejudice. 

Alas, if ’d known my days in 
the sun were numbered, I might 
not have been so foolhardy. 

My luck began to change in 
mid-July; I remember the exact 


“mma Brodie 
Emma’s Dilemma 


night. To celebrate the first free 
night we'd both had in a while, 
my best friend and I decided to 
go to the Den and goa little crazy. 
Considering it was a Wednesday 
night and I was wearing a very 
low-cut shirt, I figured we'd have 
absolutely no problem getting in. 
I was shocked when the bouncer 
asked me for an ID. 

I opened my wallet and began 
to search for my 
fake within its in- 
nermost trenches. 
My friend caught 
my eye and knew 

was in trouble. 
She gave the 
bouncer her own ID to buy me 
more time but it was too late. 

The beam of a trusted flash- 
light shone down on my driver's 
license sitting in the front pock- 
et of my wallet as I heard a low 
voice say, “Why don’t you just 
give me that one?” I looked up 
and smiled impishly. I've never 
been above falling back on my 
feminine wiles. 

The bouncer shook his head 
at me. I glanced around the Den. 
There were only two other peo- 
ple in there, both sitting sulkily 
at the bar. I looked up again at 
the bouncer helplessly, and that’s 
when I knew I was cursed. Only 
a cursed woman would be barred 
from the Den under such circum- 
stances as these. 

When you've been cursed by 
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the bouncer gods, it is best to 
arm yourself with tools of decep- 
tion such as good fakes, a credit 
‘card with your fake name on it 
for emergencies and possibly a 
piece of mail. You should at least 
memorize your address in case 
they ask you. I, however, was 
in denial and did none of these 
things, mainly because I try not 
to do anything Serena Van Der 
Woodsen wouldn't have to do. 
This came back to bite me a 
few months later when I tried 
to use a fake at the beer garden 
at Unearthed, could not tell the 
bouncer my address and sub- 
sequently could not go in. The 
weird part was that when I went 
in anyway, they came after me 
and escorted me back out. I was 





you & 





good time 
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f you cross the bouncer, you risk the chance of ending your night out before it starts. 


pissed. This sort of thing NEVER 
happens to Serena. 

It wasn’t about the beer, I don’t 
even like beer; it was about good 
versus evil. Luckily, the fence 
around the Levering quad isn’t 
that high so I did eventually 
make it back in. . . granted I had 
to stay in a corner out of the light 
for the rest of the night, but it’s the 
principle of the matter. I won that 
round, but the bouncer gods had 
something else up their sleeves. 

A few weeks later I went to 
the Ottobar for a concert. I didn’t 
think I was going to have a prob- 
lem there. I could be underage 
and still get in with nothing but 
two giant X’s to show for it. 

That's where I was wrong. 
About an hour into the night my 
phone began to vibrate, so I went 
outside where I could hear bet- 
ter. No sooner did I try to reen- 
ter than I heard a shriek and felt 
a large hand on my shoulder. I 
looked up into the face of an ogre 
who was shouting something 
about not being allowed back in. 

I think he was expecting me 
to be intimidated, but I wasn’t, 
partly because I think I’m a lot 
taller than I am and also because 
I’ve been spending a lot of time 
around large people lately. 

Anyway, we gotina fight, it was 
pretty intense ... He ended up hav- 
ing to let me back in, but only long 
enough to get my jacket, which I'd 
stashed in the back room. Then I 
got booted out the back door. 

There I was, kicked to the 
curb, looking like a hooker from 
Trenton because that’s what hap- 
pens to you when you buy a gold 
dress from American Apparel, 
and I was finally forced to come 
to terms with my curse. 

I don't go to the Den any- 
more. My dancing days are over. 
Though I come out of this war 
with a heavier heart, | am wiser 
for it. I know there are those out 
there who still have the favor of 
the bouncer gods, and I wish you 
all the best. For those like me, I 
just want you to know, you're not 
alone. There is solidarity in being 
an outcast. And when your luck 


_ changes, you'll be more apprecia- 


tive. Don’t worry, it will change. 
I'm telling you, waves... 


Temperatures have ranged from 
80 to 40 degrees. There has been a 
slight flurry, many cold rainfalls 
and abundant sunshine, some- 
times all within the same day. But 
the overall trend, as appropriate 
for the season, is that the temper- 
ature is quickly declining. 

Cold weather can be a very 
negative thing if you're not pre- 
pared. You can catch a cold, get 
the flu, become seasonally de- 
pressed or just feel uncomfort- 


| able. However, there are several 





things you can do to keep warm 
despite the falling mercury in 


| your thermometer. 


Soup is one miraculous in- 
vention. Soup is warm, liquidy 
yet solid, and it’s food-like 
enough to fill you up like a 
full meal. I recommend tomato 
soup on a cold day right after 
you come home. Heat up one of 
the ready-made cans with some 
cheese thrown in for added fla- 
vor and sip. Your hands will be 
warmed, your throat will be 
soothed, and your appetite will 
be satiated. : 

On the same liquid-goodness 
strain as soup, hot chocolate, 
coffee or tea are also great cold 
weather treats. However, choco- 
late can cause more phlegm to 
build up, so if you already have 
a cold, tea is obviously the better 
option (not as tasty, however). 

The most obvious way to 
combat the cold is to wear warm 
clothing. However, a couple 
problems arise when it comes to 
dressing appropriately. 

For starters, when the weather 
is just starting to change, many 
people feel as though it isn’t 
that much colder out and won't 
change their apparel. This is how 
many people get sick in the inter- 
mediate seasons. 

In addition, it is nearly impos- 
sible to dress for the outside and 
the inside. While it may be colder 
outdoors, once within the walls of 
your apartment or classroom the 
radiators work overtime to over- 
compensate for the chill, leaving 
you, at times, sweating. 

It’s hard to wear a sweater to 
class without wanting to tear it 
off once inside. The best option is 
to layer, although 
that can be diffi- 
cult at times, es- 
pecially when try- 
ing to keep with 
certain trends. 

One fun way 
to warm up is by 
moving around. 
Sure, you can run 
in circles or some- 
thing boring like 
that, but the best 
way to move, I 
always say, is to 
groove! Dance like 
nobody is watch- 
ing, get your blood 
flowing, your 
adrenaline pump- 
ing, and in no time 
you'll be radiating 
heat of your own. 
Dancing with a 
partner can lead 
to an even warmer 
sensation. 

On that note, 
one of the best 
ways to keep 
warm is through 
body heat. Hud- 
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Keep your insides warm by sipping a steaming beverage. 


Keep red hot even in ice cold temp 


dle up! Whether it’s with a boy- 
friend, girlfriend, just a friend 
or even an entire party of cud- 
dlers, when the weather outside 
gets colder, make the indoors 
hotter! 

You'll be amazed how much 
warmer you'll feel by holding 
someone, hugging someone or 
even by sitting closer to someone. 
We're all in this together, so help 
out mankind and stay close! 

Join groups and participate in 
activities that take place indoors. 
Being with other people can help 
warm you up, but being with 
other people inside is double the 
warm fuzzy feeling. 

While sports and some com- 
munity service efforts may force 
you to be out in the cold, there 
are many groups on campus 
and off which take place within 
the walls of buildings. Audi- 
tion for a play, write for a pub- 
lication, intern in an office, find 
a solution to a cause you care 
about — all within the safety of 
a building. 

Take up fire walking. Or 
breathing. Or juggling. I’m sure 
you can find at least one of these 
activities within the Entertain- 
ers Club on campus, but even if 
you do it on your own, these less 
traditional activities may be just 
the trick to heat you up... and 
maybe even spice up your life in 
general. 

What could be hotter than 
walking over a bed of coals? 
While I do not advise trying 
any of the above without proper 
supervision/lessons/etc., | who 
knows, maybe you'll find your 
true calling! 

Ultimately, keeping warm 
shouldn't be a task — it should 
be fun! Sure, it should be some- 
thing you actively think about, 
but don’t worry too much. Just be 
smart, and don’t get sick. As the 
weather starts to cool down more, 
try to think of creative ways to 
stay warm and still have a good 
time, rather than staying cooped 
up in your apartment by the ra- 
diator all winter long. Because it is 
only going to get colder, and the 
winter will only get longer if you 
don’t get out! 
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Pun Intended 


- Pedicure — what your masseuse does to make your feet feel better 


Pet-a-cure — what the vet does to make your dog feel better 





Andnow they're hereto stay? 


They think I want the company 


aind Hl ust wont ge away! 


HUGS! 
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| guess you could say elections 
are kind of like blood banks in 
that way, except you get bled 
dry about 6 months afterwards. 
But bribes-are sugar is hard to 

_ resist. 


Diane Krupnick: No Mania 
Here! (or so they allege) 


riot in the village of 

Pawtucket occurred 

this week, follow- 

ing the diagnosis of 

a local woman, Di- 
ane Krupnick, with bipolar dis- 
order by Dr. Robert Sanguine of 
Elksburry Road. 

The response started simply 
enough as her husband, upon 
hearing news of the diagnosis, 
banged on the door of Sanguine’s 
office, reportedly shouting, “She 
ain’t got no mania. If she did our 
sex life would be a hell of a lot bet- 
ter.” Mr. Krupnick of Sainsburry 
place, infamous for his work as 
town cryer who revolutionized 
the role of the 
hand bell in the 
communica- 
tion of town an- 
nouncements, 
was later re- 
strained and spent the evening 
ranting about the missionary po- 
sition in the sheriff's office. 

Upon hearing about Mr. 
Krupnick’s ouburts, Mrs. 
Krupnick’s employer Jason Twil- 
liger of Sandmount Street re- 
sponded that he had never seen 
her have any sort of joy, and if she 
had, his days would have been a 
lot more pleasant and enjoyable. 

After the story was reported in 
a local paper (nothing compared 
to me and the mighty Associ- 
ated Press!), The Pawtucket Eve- 
ning Press ran a letter from Mrs. 
Krupnick’s parents that read: 

We of all people, have known our 
daughter for many, many years; we 
are all very aware of her position, her 
life, her personality as well as her fa- 
vorite cereal. We of all people can set 
these rumors to rest and settle the case 
out of court with a civil settlement to 
the amount of $173.93. My 
husband would not be as scarred as he 
currently is,and I would have a 
much better conception of letter-wwrit- 
ing if my daughter had ever had any 
sort of mania of any kind — in fact 
it might have helped our sex life. The 
missionary position, missionary, mis- 
sionary, missionary . . . 

The paper also reported that 
the letter continued in that vein 
for quite a while and felt it neces- 
sary to say that Krupnick’s moth- 
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er had experienced several bat- 
tles with a debilitating Cinemax 
addiction which had damaged 
her ability to communicate, espe- 
cially through letters, though her 
ability to Facebook was left com- 
pletely intact. 

Upon this edition of the paper, 
people began to crowd outside 
Sanguine’s office on Maple Lane 
Road sharing their own stories 
of their experiences with Mrs. 
Krupnick. 

One man said, “She was al- 
ways reserved, irritable, sad; 
never took me up on my sexual 
offers, only called me a pig. No 
mania.” (Interestingly, a young 
woman had very 
similar words 
to say which we 
will not print for 
the sake of the 
Associated Press 
and its dignity as a staple of the 
American news industry.) 

Another shared through tears, 
“IT tried to gamble with her. I 
damn well tried. She was just too 
absorbed in her own self-loathing 
— too bad we could have done 
some great things in the mission- 
ary position [sic] . . . no, no, no, 
no, no mania, sad as it is.” 

These inspirational stories led 
to an all-out protest launched in 
front of Sanguine’s office with 
townspeople carrying banners 
that preached to the complete 
and utter lack of mania that Di- 
ane had displayed and how their 
lives would have been far more 
enjoyable had she displayed it. 

When finally reached for com- 
ment and questioned as to why 
he made the diagnosis he did, 
Sanguine replied, “She certainly 
seemed to exhibit mania to me. 
She responded favorably to my 
sexual advances. We had a great 
time in Atlantic City, plus she did 
some excellent work in the mis- 
sionary position, which of course 
is one of the DSM (Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders)'s most vital criteria for 
bipolar disorder ... The sex was re- 
ally good too, really good [sic].” 

The violent protests rage on to 
this day, though the marriage of 
the Krupnicks does not. 
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Junior Alex Zenoff slams home a point during this weekend's win versus Ursinus. 


Volleyball beats Ursinus, 


finishes reg. 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 


At Goldfarb Gymnasium this 
weekend the volleyball team 
played out their final regular sea- 
son game against Ursinus Col- 
lege. The Lady Jays dominated 
the Bears by a score of 3-0 in a 
game in which all 18 squad mem- 
bers saw time on the court. It was 
a great end to one of the strongest 
regular seasons in the program’s 


history as the team finished with 


an 8-2 Conference record and 20- 


6 overall. 

After the team suffered a 
surprising loss against McDan- 
iel — which cost them the host- 
ing position for the Conference 
Championships — it was an 
important game for the team in 
rebuilding confidence and dem- 
onstrating their depth. The out- 
come was never a question since 
Ursinus entered the game as the 


underdog with a record of 1-9, sit- 
ting seven places below Hopkins 


in the Conference standings. The 
game was won in a quick three- 
set fashion (25-17, 25-15, 25-15) and 
coach Giovanazzi showcased all 
18 squad players. Junior Brittany 
Zimmer described this as a testa- 
ment to the “depth that the team 
has” and senior Amanda Lewis, 
playing in her last regular season 
game, attested to how exciting it 
is to “get all 18 playing time.” 

The Jays went into the game 
how they meant to go on, tak- 
ing it by a score of 25-17. The 
team recorded a massive 17 kills 
with sophomore Brittany Zim- 
mer leading the Jays with an in- 
dividual total of six. The second 
set, unfortunately, saw more of 
the same for the Bears, who were 
struggling to keep up. After three 
successive Ursinus errors, Bears 
head coach Diana McNanee was 
forced to call a time-out. This 
served only to help the dominat- 
ing Hopkins as they came out 
and assembled a 5-1 run to take 
a 12-6 lead, aided by two kills 
from Alex Zenoff. Ursinus took 
another time-out when the score 
reached 16-7 with a more success- 
ful outcome. 

The Bears slowly worked their 
way to within nine points, but it 


season 20-5 


was short-lived as Hopkins re- 
gained momentum, capturing 
the set 25-15. 

Up two sets, Hopkins finished 


the third with a flourish to make | 


it a quick an easy win. At the 
midpoint, Hopkins forced yet 
another Ursinus time-out when 


they went 12-8 for the lead. Senior | 


Kim Jackanich skimmed a serve 
over the net to put the Jays into 


a firm 20-14 lead. The next point | 


saw Zenoff spike one to the floor 
for 21-14. McNanee showed her 
preference for having her play- 
ers off the court when Ursinus 
called another time-out, but they 
failed to get back into the game. 


Freshman Melissa Cole killed the | 
next ball to make it 22-14, sopho- | 


more Taryn Segal added another 


straight after. With a 23-15 lead | 


sophomore Katie Kings ended 
the day on a triumphant note 
with two straight kills that ended 
the Bears’ hopes. 


nior game for five Jays, and these 
players were honored at the start 
of the game. For Amanda Lewis, 


Kim Jackanich, Adrienne Young | 


and Fiorella Castillo it was a fit- 
ting end for the successful four 
years they have spent within 
the program. Junior Alex Zenoff 
paid homage to the senior class 
when she said, “We are so lucky 
to have a fantastic senior class, so 
we wanted to really honor all they 
have done for us on and off the 
court.” They have been part of a 
program that has seen consistent 
improvement and results with an 
overall four-year record of 74-18. 

Looking ahead to this week- 
end and the Conference Cham- 
pionship, the Jays are confident 
that they will win again. With 
the strength of the team this sea- 
son there are no surprises in this 
attitude. 

They travel to Gettysburg 
on Saturday for their semi-final 
match against Haverford. They 
will then have to beat either Get- 
tysburg, Franklin and Marshall 
or Dickinson in the Champion- 
ship game in order to take the ti- 
tle. With the depth shown in last 
Saturday’s game, there is a lot of 
hope that the Jays will pull out 
the win when it matters. 





| All-American nominee as 
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ALLIE ZAZZALI - WOMEN’S SOCCER 





By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


Women’s soccer player Allie 
Zazzali loves to play scrabble. 


And if you used Z-a-z-z-a-l-i as 
a scrabble word, you could rack 
up a cool 100-plus points. It’s 


fitting that such a high-scoring 
name belongs to this high-scor- 
ing forward. She notched nine 
points on four goals and an assist 
in the final two games of the sea- 
son on her way to being named 


| this week’s Athlete of the 


Week. 

Zazzali, a sophomore 
pre-med psychology ma- 
jor from Scotch Plains, NJ 
is the team’s second lead- 
ing scorer this season with 
six goals and three as- 
sists. A great athlete (she 
was also a McDonalds 


a high school basketball 
player), Zazzali’s offensive 
abilities are a major rea- 
son the team has recently 
completed its regular sea- 
son without a loss (15-0-3, 
10-0), the first unbeaten 
regular season in program 
history. The team is also 
ranked seventh in the 
NSCAA/Adidas Division 
III poll, the highest rank- 
ing in Hopkins history. 

“Tve never been un- 
defeated in anything. In 
middle school basketball I think 
we were undefeated for a while,” 
Zazzali said with a laugh. “It’s 
nice to be able to tell my friends 
back at home because they’re like 
‘Wow, you guys are awesome’ 
It’s good to have that superiority 
and to have other teams look up 
to you.” 

In the third-to-last game of 
the season, the Jays were riding a 
five-game winning streak. They 
needed one more win to clincha 
berth in the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament, a spot which 


| is afforded to the four highest 
The game also signified the se- | 


seeded teams. Zazzali tacked on 
an assist in this victory, insur- 
ing the Jays a spot in the tourna- 
ment. With Dickinson creeping 
up in the conference standings, 
the last two games proved to be 
very important, since the top 
seed is awarded the right to host 
the Conference tournament. 

It was here that Zazzali helped 
propel the high-powered offense, 
which scored 12 goals in these fi- 
nal two games, to two knockout 
victories. 

In the first game versus the 
McDaniel Green Terror at West- 
minster, the Jays jumped out toa 
quick lead and were leading 4-0 
10 minutes into the second half. 
But showing no mercy, Zazzali 
began to terrorize the green ter- 
ror. Zazzali scored her first goal 
of the game at 66:48 off of a cor- 
ner kick, giving the Jays a five- 
goal lead. Eleven minutes later, 
after another Jay goal, Zazzali 
headed a ball off of a corner kick 
into the back of the net, putting 
Hopkins up 7-0. But she was still 
not done. Two minutes later, Zaz- 
zali tried to shoot through the de- 
fense and had the ball deflected 
back to teammate Ava Sheininger 
who tacked on Hopkins’s eighth 
goal of the day. By the end of the 
game, the Jays outshot the Green 





VW. x-country wins Centennial Championship 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
Coach Van Allen was almost 
equally pleased with the men’s 
results. 

“The entire team showed a lot 
of character and toughness, and 
you could see the determination 
on their faces in the middle of 
the race that they were going to 
take care of business today. We 
had outstanding leadership from 
captains Geoff Nunns, David 
Sigmon and Graham Belton, all 
of whom placed in the top 25, led 
by senior Nunn’s second team 
all conference performance at 
eighth overall,” Van Allen said. 

“It feels great to be able to win 
and for the team to win,” Paulsen 
said. “We obviously worked re- 
ally hard all season, and it’s just 
a great feeling. Dickinson won so 
many years in a row, and we've 
had this in our minds. I’m really 
proud of everyone, and we're all 
really excited for regionals.” 

The next competition that the 
Cross Country team will attend 
is the NCAA Mid-East Regional 
Championship on November 15. 


4 


Hopkins will compete against 45 
other schools and will try to earn 
an automatic berth in the NCAA 
Championships. 

“This meet sets us up perfect- 
ly for regionals, as our women 
made a strong statement that 
we are the team to beat in the 
mid-east Region,” Van Allen 
said. “For the men, we have a 
very deep region, and that will 
be tough, but our goal is to place 
in the top five. We have beaten 
rather handily the third- and 
fourth-ranked teams from the 
south. Our men will be out to 
earn their first ever [entry] into 
NCAA‘’s, just one year after the 
women earned their first ever 
trip.” 

Freshman John Kelly seems 
hopeful they’ll keep up their 
good performances. 

“I think we'll do well,” Kelly 
said. “Throughout the whole 
year, Coach Van Allen has been 
emphasizing that the reason for 
the team’s continuing success isn’t 
due to one or a few individuals, 
but the contributions as a whole 


from each member on the team. 
The leadership on this squad 
has been extraordinary this year 
— helping guide a young team 
and preparing them mentally for 
each meet and practice.” 

The growth and maturity 
seem to be things that Coach 
Van Allen is most willing to talk 
about, showing how much he re- 
ally cares about each of his ath- 
letes and the team as a whole. 

“This was a big day in the his- 
tory of our program. I couldn’t 
be more proud of both of these 
teams and am excited for the re- 
maining championships ahead,” 
Coach Van Allen said about the 
results of the day and the season 
so far. The team is still training 
hard in the two-week break be- 
tween now and regionals and is 
hoping to keep the momentum 
going. 

“We had a hard workout yes- 
terday, and we're still running,” 
Paulsen said. “And we're still 
aiming to do well at regionals 
and to hopefully make it to na- 
tionals.” 








Terror 29-5 and were one goal shy 
of the school record for goals in 
a game. 

“There's a lot of games like 
that,” Zazzali said, referring to 
the blowout victory. “A lot of 
teams don’t know what to do, so 
they just pack it in and hope for 
a prayer. It is so explosive and if 
someone gets hurt or someone 
has to come out, there’s always 
someone just as good who can 
come in.” 

On Saturday the Jays took 


on Ursinus at Homewood Field. 
Clinching the top spot in the 
Conference with the win against 
McDaniel, this game had major 
implications. If the Jays won, it 
would give the team an unbeat- 
en regular season record for the 
first time in program history. 

Zazzali started off the scoring 
in the 30th minute, firing a shot 
past Ursinus goalie Lisa Clark. 
Hopkins would score another 
goal before halftime and one 
shortly after halftime to go up 
3-0. Later, Zazzali would put the 
finishing touch on the win, once 
again showing great energy late 
in the game. Off of.a.strike from 
fellow sophomore Rhiannon De- 
sideri, Zazzali made a dive to- 
ward the ball and headed home 
her second header in as many 
games, putting the final touch on 
a 4-0 victory. 

“Ali always brings a lot of en- 
ergy to our team when she's on 


the field,” Head Coach Leo Weil 
said. “She's got great scoring 
ability, as she’s demonstrated the 
last couple of games. Her diving 
header against Ursinus is a great 
goal at any level.” 

Zazzali has a hard time ex- 
plaining the recent scoring out- 
burst, but the increased scoring 
output certainly highlights the 
developments she’s made as a 
player. é. 

“I’ve never really been offen- 
sive-minded at all,” Zazzali said. 





“All throughout high school | 
played sweeper. And now I’ve 
been playing a lot of forward and 
center midfield. It’s weird that 
I’ve been scoring goals. In high 
school I played defense. Now, I 
score goals.” 

Coming into this season, Zaz- 
zali had lofty expectations placed 
on her shoulders. Last season’s 
team won the Conference tour- 
nament and regular season 
championship, with Zazzali, just 
a freshman, being a key contribu- 
tor off the bench. Despite recruit- 
ing a great freshman class, the 
team lost a few senior scorers, © 
and Zazzali has certainly come - 
through in filling the void. 

“Ali always gives her best at 
practice and in games, so that’s 
what I expect,” Coach Weil said. 
“I knew she would be an impor- 
tant contributor to our success 
this year.” 

Zazzali also helps to main- 
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Zazzali scored four goals and had an assist in 8-0 and 4-0 wins to close out an undefeated reg. season. 





Zazzali’s surge helps soccer remain unbeaten 


tain a positive influence on those 
around her, including her team 
and coaches. 

“1 always tell our freshmen 
that if they take the time to get 
to know me and for me to get to 
know them. It makes the experi- 
ence better for both of us. Ali is 
one of the few that has chosen to 
do that,” Weil said. “She's a great 
person as well as a great player. 
As a freshman, she said to me, 
‘Coach, I'll never disappoint you 
in the classroom or on the field’ 
She hasnt. I try not to 
have favorites, but I’m 
not afraid to tell anyone 
that Ali is one of mine.” 

The season is. still 
not over, however. With 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament this 
weekend at Homewood 
Field, the Jays must win 
both games to secure a 
spot in the NCAA tour- 
nament. Last year the 
Jays won the conference 
tournament at home, but 
were downed by Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan in the 
first round of the tour- 
nament. Zazzali knows 
that the team is deter- 
mined to continue its 
winning, streak. 

“We do want to win 
this weekend, and we 
want to make a huge run 
in the NCAA tourna- 
ment,” Zazzali said. “Hopkins 
women’s soccer has never gotten 
past the second round.” 

Hopefully for the Jays, Zazzali 
will continue to remain hot and 
will help Hopkins to achieve new 
heights this weekend at Home- 
wood Field. 


VTA 
_ STATISTICS 


Year: 

















Sophomore 


Major: Psychology 
Hopkins Highlights: 


Scored two goals and an assist 
in an 8-0 victory over McDan- 
iel. Tallied two more goals in 
season finale versus Ursinsu. 
Is second on the team in scor- 
ing, helping the Blue Jays to an 
unbeaten regular season. 





Field Hockey falls to top ranked Ursinus 8-3 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Staff Writer 


The number 10-ranked Hop- 
kins women’s field hockey team 
took to the field on Saturday 
afternoon for their regular sea- 
son final against number three- 
ranked Centennial Conference 
rival Ursinus. With 
the stands filled 
with proud par- 
ents and _ friends, 
the Lady Blue Jays 
played a fantastic 
game, but ultimate- 
ly fell to Ursinus 
8-3. The women fin- 
ished off a fantastic 
season with a 15-3 
overall record and 
an 8-2 conference 
record. 

Less than five 
minutes into the 
start of the game, 
senior Leah Horton 
found herself one- 
on-one in a pen- 
alty shot ‘situation 
against Ursinus 
goalie Erica Scott. 
With one fluid flick 
of her stick, Hor- 
ton’s ball whizzed 
by Scott and found 
the back of the goal 
to put Hopkins up 
1-0 just 3:10 into the 
game. From that 
point on, the game 
turned into a shoot- 
out. 

Just over four minutes later, Ur- 
sinus player Jennie Moore tipped 
in a pass from Kait Sutherland to 
tie the score at 1-1. However, the 
Jays did not lose composure and 
at the 14:30 mark, junior Andrea 
Vandersall gave Hopkins back 
the lead off of a great pass by ju- 
nior Brittany Bland. 

However, Ursinus was quick 
to answer and just 19 seconds 
later, at 14:49, the score was tied 





again as Megan Yoder ran down 
the left sideline and snuck a show 
past Hopkins goalie Sophia Tieu. 
Ursinus then took the lead at 17:04 
on a goal from Katie Mastoris. 
Exactly one minute later, Alys- 
sa Thren banged home a pass 
from Michelle Wimmer and Ur- 
sinus increased their lead to 4-2. 





Jessica Zatwarnicki gave Ursinus 
a three-goal lead at 20:45 on a 
shot from right line. After a flur- 
ry of goals in a span of just over 
five minutes, Ursinus built a lead 
that Hopkins wouldn't be able to 
overcome. 

However, the Jays did not stop 
fighting. At 25:36, Hopkins con- 
verted a penalty corner. Bland, 
who took the corner for Hopkins, 
sent the ball up top to Horton who 
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Junior Brittany Bland races downfield during the 8-3 loss to Ursinus. 


then set up the ball for sopho- 
more Ariana Branchini. Branchini 
launched a rocket past Scott for 
her fifth goal of the season. 

More exciting news about this 
goal was the fact that Horton’s 
assist was the 30th of her career, 
which is a new school record. The 
previous record was eight-years- 
old and was held by 
Amy Bruschi. 

“Unfortunately — the 
game versus Ursinus 
does not reflect what a 
fantastic season this has 
been,” Head Coach Me- 
gan Fraser said. “We did 
not play well defensive- 
ly on Saturday, and the 
speed and reaction time 
of the Ursinus forwards 
got the best of us.” 

Junior goalie Sophia 
Tieu finished the game 
with a career-high 14 
saves. 

Even though the la- 
dies lost the game 8-3, 
they still had an amaz- 
ing season. Withan over- 
all record of 15-3 and a 
conference record of 8- 
2, Hopkins earned the 
number two seed in the 
Centennial Conference 
Tournament, which will 
be played next weekend 
at Ursinus. 

“What we are fo- 
cused on now is Get- 
tysburg, and securing 
an NCAA bid,” Fraser 
said. 

“Nothing ever comes easy in 
the Conference Tournament and 
this year will be no different. We 
are as prepared as any team can 
be physically, and mentally we 
simply have to be confident in 
each other and take care of all 
the little things that have made 
us successful this season.” 

Both conference games will be 
at Ursinus. If the Jays win on Sat- 
urday, they play again on Sunday. 
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By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


Last Saturday Franklin & Mar- 
shall came down to Homewood 
for a big Centennial Conference 
dual meet and were promptly dis- 
mantled and set back up on their 
way. Both the men’s and women’s 
swimming teams dominated 
F&M, by scores of 141-115 and 
148-108, respectively. It was both 
teams’ first Division III opponent 
this season, and Hopkins proved 
their dominance in the division. 

In the first race, the 200 medlev 
relay, the Blue Jays had a one-two 





finish, led by the team comprised 
of junior John Thomas, freshman 
Nicolas Gimenez, senior Bob Ser- 
shon and freshman Eddy Zan- 
dee. The team comprised of se- 
nior John Kegelman, sophomore 
Chris Razavi, sophomore John 
Coia and junior Teddy Bulakul 
finished right behind them. For 
the women, the team of fresh- 
man Lindsey Kent, junior Caitlin 
Dennis, senior Sarah Andryaus- 
kas and freshman Elizabeth Rog- 
ers also finished first. 

Both teams were very impres- 
sive in the 400 IM. For the men, 
senior Colin Kleinguetl and 


SPORTS 


Swimming decimates Franklin and Marshall 


freshmen Markus Kowalksy and 
Patrick Lynch finished one-two- 
three. For the women, freshman 
Margaret Spach posted the 10th 
fastest time in Hopkins history, 
easily winning the event. In the 
200 free, sophomore Alex Hsieh 
and freshman Khristine Ghemi- 
gian both finished first. 

In the next event, 


the 50 


backstroke, a pair of freshmen, 
Dan Raynard and Stephen Ni- 
emiec, took the top two spots for 
the men. For the women, Kent 
touched the wall just 0.6 seconds 
after Brittany McCabe of F&M. 
Continuing the trend of first- 





—- 
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A heat of Hopkins swimmers and Franklin & Marshall swimmers leap off the starting blocks to start a race on Saturday. 





Men's soccer falls to Washington in overtime 


By KAT BASELICE 
Staff Writer 


While Halloween night for 
most students this year meant 
dressing up and making their 
way to the streets of Fells Point, 
the men’s soccer team was don- 
ning a more familiar costume 
— their uniforms. 

For the first time since 1986, 
the Blue Jays faced off against the 


. Shoremen on-a-dark~Halloween 


night. Unfortunately for the Jays, 
this year’s Halloween proved to 
be all trick and no treat, and af- 
ter outplaying Washington Col- 
lege for most of the game, the 
Jays fell to the Shoremen 1-0 in 
overtime. 

The game started off on a bit- 
tersweet note as seniors Nick 
Gauna, Akash Naik, Robbie 
Carper, Ethan Mulligan and 
Matt Carlson and their parents 
were honored at their last senior 
night. Reminiscently, senior 
midfielder and team captain 
Matt Carlson said, “It’s sad, but 
it’s also important to remem- 
ber that it’s a time to celebrate 
my career with the guys I’ve 
been playing with since fresh- 
man year. I felt really strongly 
and passionately going into the 
game that the seniors should 
inspire the rest of the team, and 
the guys responded strongly to 
that.” 

Intense emotion seemed to 
overpower much of the first half. 





The Shoremen opened the game 
with the ball, but Hopkins had 
the first shot on goal as captain 
and midfielder Naik sent a high 
centered shot over the crossbar. 
It would be 15 minutes before 
Washington College would get a 
shot on goal. 

Fouls far outnumbered whis- 
tles by the ref, and uncalled pen- 
alties by the Shoremen plagued 
many of Hopkins’s breakaway 
plays, including a missed oppor- 
tunity by Naik, who was taken 
down by a Washington College 
player in the box. 

Sophomore midfielder Evan 
Kleinberg’s breakaway play was 
broken up by a handball penalty, 
which sent the ball back across 
mid-field. After a fast-paced half 
in which neither team seemed 
to have much control, the Jays 
returned to the locker room af- 
ter having outshot the Shoremen 
6-3. Carlson attributes the lack 
of control to the adrenaline that 
seemed to be surging through 
the players going into the game. 
“T think a lot of the guys were 
excited, it being senior night and 
all. We had a lot of adrenaline 
running. We were playing very 
intensely. We were just over- 
doing it and needed to settle 
down.” 

The Jays did settle down and 
started the second half looking 
like a completely different team. 
However, they still weren't able 
to capitalize on any of their scor- 


Football shuts out Juniata to 
earn their sixth season win 
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their own 37-yard line after the 
kickoff following Kase’s touch- 
down. This was their only chance 
to score, adding even more pres- 
sure to the Hopkins defense by 
advancing to the 10-yard line. At 
first and goal, the Juniata offense 
was bending over backwards to 
capitalize on their only success- 
ful drive. The defense stepped 
it up by forcing four straight in- 
completions. Once the offense 
got the ball back, they ran out 
the clock, achieving a shutout 
victory. 

Junior linebacker Colin Wixt- 
ed led the defense in tackles, ac- 
cumulating seven this game. The 
defense held Juniata’s offense to 
only 46-yards rushing and 125- 
yards passing. 

“Our coach had always taught 
by the principle of ‘bend but 
don’t break,” Wixted said. “We 
can give a little, but when the 
time comes to really step it up 
we have to play strong. On the 
last Juniata drive and the third 
and fourth downs throughout 
the game, our defense had to 


hold strong and not give up any 
points in order to get this shut- 
out. This made us play hard 
throughout the game.” 

One highlight worth noting 
is Kase’s rushing success. In ad- 
dition to accumulating the most 
rushing touchdowns in a single 
season (12), he has also achieved 
many other records. Kase cur- 
rently holds the record of most 
career 100-yard games (14) and 
has 1,151 rushing yards this sea- 
son, topping the previous record 
of 1,047 yards, rushed by Adam 
Cook in 2003. Kase ran for 180 
yards in this game against Ju- 
niata. 

Another team  accomplish- 
ment was Hewitt Tomlin’s very 
efficient 20 to 30 on passes for the 
day with 253-yards passing. He 
connected with receiver Tucker 
Michels for six receptions and 58 
yards and Sam Wernick for five 
receptions and 95 yards. 

Hopkins football is back in 
action next Saturday at Franklin 
& Marshall in Lancaster, Penn. 
Competition starts approximate- 
ly at 1 p.m. 





ing opportunities. 

Their first opportunity, a pass 
play between Kleinberg and 
Naik, led to a shot from the box 
that missed the goal. Hopkins | 
continued to attack strongly | 
from the sides, but crossed | 
passes never seemed to connect 


with other players, and penal- | 





ties continued to thwart many of 
the Jays’ scoring opportunities. 
After outshooting Washington 
21-7, regulation endedswith the 
score still 0-0. 

“We got a lot more chances 
the second half,” Coach Appleby 
said. “Their defense was a little 
more tired, which allowed us to 
find better spaces to get the ball 
through on the wings and down 
the center. Unfortunately, we 
couldn't finish.” 

Washington College started 
overtime with the ball. After 
only three minutes of play, the 
Jays’ missed opportunities came 
back to haunt them when Wash- 
ington College’s Brian Schultz 
broke away from the Hopkins 
defense and sent a low, unassist- 
ed shot past junior goalkeeper 
Matt Mierley into the left side of 
the goal. 

“We didn’t take good care of 
the ball possession-wise. The ball 
happened to bounce away for a 
breakaway, and they were able to 
just put it in,” Mierley said. 

The game’s anticlimactic end- 
ing was a reminder to the Jays 
how important it is to make the 
most out of every scoring op- 
portunity. It was also a reminder 
that, although they have great 
strength offensively, they need 
to be equally as strong defen- 
sively. 

“We pushed forward a little 
too much and put pressure on 
our back line,” Appleby said. “We 
need to not take as many chances 
and make sure that all 11 players 
are doing their jobs defensively 
and not give opportunities to the 
other team.” 

With the Centennial Confer- 
ence playoffs coming up next 
weekend, the Jays look to tie up 
the loose ends. As the third seed, 
they will bypass the first round 
and will take on second-seeded 
Gettysburg on Saturday. “In the 
next game, overall we're look- 
ing to improve our mentality. 
We want to go out early and put 
teams away early. We're looking 
to finish. If we actually play in 
the first half, then we shouldn't 
have a problem beating teams 
this weekend,” sophomore de- 
fender Chris Wilson said. 

“It should be a really good 
test of our ability to bounce back. 
We've shown a lot of character 
throughout the year, especially 
in games when we've come from 
behind. It’s also motivation that 
Gettysburg beat us last week. We 
want to get them back,” Carlson 
said. 

The Jays end their regular sea- 
son with a record of 11-4-3. 


place finish after first-place fin- 


ish, Gimenez took the 50 breast | 


in 28.56, and freshman Annie 
Tsay grabbed first place for the 
women. In the 100 Fly both teams 
had one-two finishes, as fresh- 
man Alex Kim took first and ju- 
nior Chris Whelan followed right 
behind him, and Andryauskas 
and sophomore Meagan Heslin 
pulled the same feat, not to be 
outdone by the men. 

The trend continued. In the 50 
freestyle Zandee touched the wall 
first in 21.78, closely followed by 
Bulakul. In the same event, senior 
Jackie Rooney took first and soph- 
omore Elizabeth Dowdle finished 


right behind her. Both teams fin- | 
ished first in the 100 free; Thomas | 
for the men and freshman Shelby | 


Stewart for the women. Niemiec 
then took first in the 100 back- 
stroke, and Spach was robbed of 
the first place finish, coming up 
short by less than 0.2 seconds. 
The women pulled the same 
one-two-three feat in the 100 
breast, with Dennis leading the 
pack. The men didn’t have the 


same good fortune, their eight- | 
event winning streak snapped | 
by Tom Grabiak, who beat out | 


Razavi by .06 seconds. After yet 
another pair of first place finish- 


es by freshman Jonathan Gordon | 


and senior Elissa Stautner in the 
500 free, Hopkins swam exhibi- 
tions for the rest of the meet. 

“This was a big meet for us 
since it was our first Division III 
opponent,” junior Lisa Qu said. 
“We had a lot of confidence go- 
ing into it and that really helped 
us. We're off to a great start, espe- 
cially the freshmen.” 

The men feel the same way. 
“We definitely swam faster than 
we were expecting,” sophomore 
Jon Pool said. “Being parents 
weekend, it was great to have so 
many of the swimmers’ parents 
there. And sure, we're off to a 
good start, but we've got a long 
way to go. We need to continue to 
practice hard daily,” he added. 

Hopkins jumps back in the pool 
for the Thomas Murphy Invita- 
tional which will be held at Loyola 
College on Friday and Saturday. 
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Senior midfielder Molly Steels works to move the ball upfield against Fand M. 


Women’s soccer earns 
first undefeated season 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
Desideri and sent a diving header 
past Clark in the 71st minute off 
of an assist by Desideri. 

With the win, the Jays finish off 
the regular season with a record of 
15-0-3 and a perfect 10-0 in confer- 
ence play. The team secured the 
top spot in the Centennial Confer- 
ence standings for the third year 
in a row and won the right to host 
the conference tournament. The 
team’s high-powered offense has 
been unstoppable all season, out- 
scoring opponents 47 to nine and 
outshooting opponents 362-133. 

“I knew all along that we had 


| the potential to score a lot of 


goals. Our performance in the 
last four games comes just at the 
right time,” Weil said. 

In addition to the team’s suc- 
cess, the Jays have had much 
individual success. Junior goal- 
keeper Karen Guszkowski re- 
corded two saves on the day. 
She currently stands at 11th in 
Hopkins’s single-season saves 
record book and fifth in career 
saves with 114. Guszkowski is 


| third in the Hopkins record 


book in career and single season 
shutouts. Steele’s goal added toa 
growing tally that now stands at 
30 for her career at Hopkins so 
far, placing her fourth all-time 
in the record books. She is also 
fourth all time in points (75) and 
assists (15). 

This year’s Jays are the fourth 
team in conference history to go 
undefeated in conference play 
and the only team to do so twice. 
The last time they achieved the 
mark was in 2006. 

“Obviously, we want to win 
the Conference Tournament 
next weekend,” Weil said. “That 
would put us in the best possible 
position for possibly hosting the 
first two rounds of the NCAA 
Tournament and give us the best 
chance to go as far as possible in 
the NCAAs.” 

Hopkins has gone undefeated 
at Homewood Field for the last 14 
games, a streak started on Oct. 1 
of last year. They hope to contin- 
ue that streak when they host the 
Centennial Conference Women’s 
Soccer Tournament on Saturday 
and Sunday. 


MONDAYS- Buy 10 wings, get 10 FREE 


TUESDAYS- 1/2 price on all dinner pastas 


WEDNESDAY- 1/2 price Burgers 


THURSDAYS- 14” cheesesteaks for the 7” price 


3015 St. Paul Street 


410-235-2501 


ESPN COLLEGE GAMEPLAN - all the college foot- 
ball games, all the time 


NFL SUNDAY TICKET - watc 
every week at BERT'S 


h every NFL game 
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Head lacrosse coach Dave Pietramala 
announced the 2009 Hopkins Lacrosse 
schedule this past Monday. Most nota 
ble is the absence of Duke, a recent yet 
heated Hopkins rival. The Blue Jays will 
also see a new face in the season-opener 
as the Jays play Siena. 





Women’s Soccer Conf. Championship 
@ Homewood Field 


November 8 Haverford/Muhlenberg 
vs. Johns Hopkins 


November 9 - Winners of semi-finals 





Paulsen's first place finish pushes Jays to lop Women’s soccer earns 
a PH first undeteated season 


By WILLIAM CHAN 
Staff W riter 


This past weekend the men’s 
and women’s country 
teams competed in the Centen- 
nial Conference Championships. 
The women were crowned cham- 
pions for the first time ever while 
the men finished 
third place. 

Junior Laura Paulsen won the 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onship race witha time of 22:00.99, 
and junior Mira Patel came in 


cross 


strongly in 


the men, senior Geoff Airis fin- 
ished eighth overall with a time 
of 26:21.28, followed by freshman 
Brian Rooney in 14th with a time 
of 26:33.81. — 

Head Coach Bobby Van Allen, 
in his ninth season as head coach, 
was ecstatic and extremely proud 
of the women’s performance. 

“The women took first out of 
10 teams, winning their first ever 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onship. It was an amazing feel- 
ing for the entire team,” Van Al- 
len said. “Over the past 10 years 
we have been building up this 
program. If we were in any other 
conference in the mid-east region 
we probably would have won a 
conference title a few years ago, 





COURTESY OF LAURA PAULSEN 


The Hopkins women's cross country team poses with their recently-acquired Centennial Conference Championship trophy. 


but we happen to be in one of the 
most difficult conferences in the 
nation for women’s cross coun- 
ERE 

“In coming together as an 
entire team, it made [the experi- 


ence] very rewarding for every- 
one. This wasn’t about a couple 
individuals that had a good race. 
It was about the entire team 
from top to bottom. Every day 
of the entire season impacted 





Football records second straight shutout 


In the Parents Weekend “Blackout Game” Hopkins topped Juniata, improving to 6-2 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
Staff Writer 


During parents weekend, the 
Blue Jay football team hosted 
the Juniata College Eagles in its 
“Blackout” game, which is com- 
parable to a homecoming for 
Hopkins football. With its large 
crowd of parents and students, 
the Jays performed incredibly as 
they shut out the Eagles 12-0, the 
second straight weekend Hop- 
kins football has posted a shut- 
out. 

The win increased the Jays’ re- 
cord to six wins and two losses, a 
dramatic improvement over last 
year’s 4-6 team, and was the first 
time since 2003 that the team re- 
corded two consecutive shutout 
games. It was also the first time 
in the history of the program 
that the two consecutive shutout 
games were played against Con- 
ference opponents. 

One of the key elements in this 
Blackout game was the strength 
and tenacity of the defense. “De- 
fense had a great week of practice 
and it certainly carried over into 
the game last weekend,” fresh- 
man Sam Wernick said. “The 
strong defense prevented the Ju- 
niata offense from doing much 
of anything. They weren't even 
close to scoring, which made it 
easier for us to play offense.” 

Despite the fact that all of the 
scoring was performed in the 
second half, the Jays had been 
dominant throughout the entire 
game. In the third quarter the 
Jays defense had forced Juniata 
to punt on their first drive. This 
allowed Hopkins offense to start 
their successful drive 
at the 34-yard line. 

The Jays combined 
their strengths of 
throwing and running 
throughout this 66- 
yard drive to the end zone. Fresh- 
man quarterback Hewitt Tomlin 
threw for a perfect 4 for 4 on this 
drive, tallying 49 yards. On the 
scoring play, junior running back 
Andrew Kase was handed off the 
football. As he ran to one side of 
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Freshman running back Nick Fazio breaks through the Juniata defensive line. 


the field, attracting the defensive 
flow of the Eagles, he pitched the 
ball to sophomore wide receiver 
Tucker Michels, who was trav- 
eling in the opposite direction. 
This reverse tallied six yards and 
a touchdown, making the score 
6-0. 


¢ 


“We've been running 
that play for about two 
weeks now,” Michels 
said. “I thought that 
the play was perfect 
for the situation. When 
you have an explosive running 
back like Kase, the whole defense 
will tend to follow him, and if 
he pitches it to a player moving 
in the opposite direction it will 
throw off the whole flow of the 
defense. It was a great choice by 


the coaches.” 

Juniata’s offense had been 
suppressed by the Jays’ power- 
ful defense, rendering them un- 
able to score in the third quarter. 
Although the Eagles’ offense was 
snuffed, the Jays could not capi- 
talize until late in the fourth quar- 
ter on a drive lead by Kase. After 
the Blue Jay defense had forced 
another Juniata punt, the offense 
started their three play, 57-yard 
drive to the end zone. This drive 
was highlighted by Kase’s 46- 
yard scoring run to the goal, the 
longest rushing of the season. He 
also reached the school-record 
of 12 rushing touchdowns in a 
single season. 

The Eagles took over at 

CONTINUED ON Pace B11 





Volleyball: 
Ursinus 


The Lady Jays volleyball team 
finished their regular season on a 
strong note with a record of 20-5 
after defeating Centennial Con- 
ference rival Ursinus this past 
weekend. Page B10. — 
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Swimming: 
Franklin & Marshall» 


Both the men’s and women’s 
swimming teams soundly de- 
feated the Franklin and Marshall 


squads this weekend, proving 
their dominance in the confer- 


ence early. Page B11. 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Allie Zazzali 


Sophomore Allie Zazzali has 
racked up the points for the un- 
defeated women’s soccer team, 
scoring four goals and tallying 


an assist in the final two games. 


of the regular season. Page B11. 
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what happened this weekend, | 


and having the first individual 


conference champion in Laura | 


Paulsen combined with the first 


team title in school history, I | 
couldn’t be more proud of this | 


entire team.” 
The men’s team was hit with 
an injury when sophomore Steve 


| Tobochnik suffered a mid-foot 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, those at 


Homewood Field witnessed his- 


| history of the program. 


| tionally 


tory being written as the #7 na- 
ranked wom- 
en’ssoccer team finished 
off the first undefeated 
season in the 17-year 
The final win came on 
Saturday in conference 
play as the Jays downed Ursi- 
nus in a shutout 4-0. The shutout 

marks the 13th of the season out 


| of the 18 games played, while the 


school record for shutouts in a 
season stands at 14. 


The Bears entered the match 


| with a 6-9-1 record, going 5-4 in 


strain, but the team rallied and 


came up huge when it mattered 


races that raised Hopkins to a 
twenty-point margin over fourth 
place Gettysburg to claim third 
place. 
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| most. Two key freshman, Rooney | 
and Mickey Borsellino, ran great | | 





Centennial Conference action. 
The lackluster record, however, 


did not alter the mindset of coach 
Leo Weil and the Jays. 








“We try to approach every 
game and every opponent the 
same,” Weil said. 

Scoring started half an hour 
into the match as sophomore 
Allie Zazzali found the net past 
Ursinus goalkeeper 
Lisa Clark. The goal 
was the fifth of the sea- 
son for Zazzali, and 
her third goal in two 
games. . Fifteen min- 
utes later, Hopkins 
struck again as freshman Leslie 
O’Brien scored her third goal of 
the season. 

Coming out of halftime, se- 
nior Molly Steele quickly secured 
her fourth goal of the year as she 
scored off an assist by freshman 
Erica Suter in the 49th minute. 
Zazzali scored the final goal of 
the match as she took a cross 
from Rhiannon Desideri and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B11 
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Freshman forward Paulina Goodman attempts to drive the ball past the F & M defender. 








